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PREFACE. 



jL he following Abridgment of the Samnoary 
History of New England^ for the use of ichoolij 
is now presented to the public^ with the ardent 
desire that it may proye aseful to the rising 
generation. In this publication^ the compiler 
has pursued her original design when she began 
her history. But the difficulty of reading an- 
cient records^ of decyphering the chirography 
of former amanuensis^ and of selecting from 
cumbrous files of papers^ as well as from nu- 
merous large printed works^ original factSj and 
historical documents^ exercised her eyes so 
severelyj as almost to depriye her of the use of 
them. Fearful from this circumstance whether 
she should be able to proceed any farther^ and 
unwilling to disappoint the expectation she had 
raised in those who had patronised her labours 
\>y subscribing^ she sent the compilation to the 
press in a form less condensed than she had 
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intended. Encouraged by kind friends to as* 
sume her original purpose^ she has attempted^ 
though under many difficulties and— discourage- 
ments^ to accomplish it; and now presents this 
volume to the public agreeably to her first in- 
tention. However thisL little work may be re* 
ceived^ she trusts that her desire to render her- 
self useful^ and her dependence upon her own 
exertions for a support^ will be duly considered*^ 
and induce candid and generous minds to acr 
quit her of the charge' of arrogance, and pio- 
««mptu>B. 
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CHAP. I. 

Discovery of America by Colmnbm — Divisioiis in England 
after the Reformation — Persecutions under tkt reigns of 
Elizabeth and James — Mr, Robinson and Ais congrega^ 
tion remove to Holland — Part of his congregation em- 
bark for America — Their settlement at Plymouth^ and 
the hardships they endured — Treaty of alliance with the 
Indian Princes — Death and character of Mr, Robinson 
— Religion y government y and character of the settlers. 



1 HE discovery of America is one of the most cele- 
brated achievements in the annals of history. Chris- 
topher Columbus, the discoverer, was a native of 
the republic of Genoa. He was born in 1447, and at 
the age of fourteen entered upon a seafaring life, in 
which profession he was eminently distinguished. After 
a long and fruitless application to several courts of 
Europe, his plan of exploring new regions obtained the 
approbation of Isabella, queen of Castile. Through he 
patronage, he set sail in 149^9 with three small vessels> 
which contained one hundred and twenty seamen. 
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The formidable difficulties which attended his voyage 
to regions hitherto unexplored, were at length surmount- 
ed by his astonishing fortitude and perseverance. After 
discovering several of the West India islands, he built a 
fort, and left a garrison of thirty-five men, in Hispaniola' 
to maintain the Spanish pretensions in that country. lie 
returned to Spain in 14-93, and arrived in March, with 
the joyful intelligence of a new world^ excelling the 
kingdoms of Europe in gold and silver, and blest with a 
luxuriant soiL 

The voyages of Columbus paved the way for other 
European adventurers, who were stimulated by ambition 
and avarice to make farther discoveries; until, finally, 
Che rich empires of Mexico and Peru were subdued by 
lawless invaders. The feeling heart bleeds in reviewing 
the history of South America, and is filled with horror at 
the successful villainy of its intrepid conquerors ! 

The history of North America exhibits a very different 
«cene. The desiite of enjoying religious liberty was the 
grand object ^-liich induced many of the first settlers of 
that country to encounter a variety of hardships in the 
wilderness of the new world. The settlements of New 
England, which are the particular objects of the ensuing 
history, owe their ri*>e to the religious disputes which 
iittcnded tiie reformation in England^ 

AVhen King Henry viii. renounced the papal supre- 
macy, he set up iiimself as the supreme head of the 
English cburch, and commanded his subjects to pay 
a:11cgiance to iiim in that capacity. His -claim was main* 
4ain«d by his son and successor, Edward vi., in whose 
reign the reformation from popery made great progress ; 
and a service-book was published by royal authority, as 
ihe standard of worship afid <Hscipline. He was sue- 
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cecdcd by bis sister Mary, a bigotted papist, who raised 
such a violent persecution against the protestants, that 
numbers fled into Germany and tlic Netherlands, uhere 
they departed from the uniformity cstublished in Eng- 
land, and became divided in their sentiments and prac- 
tice respecting religious worship. 

At the accession of Elizabeth, they returned to their 
native country with sanguine hopes of refoiining the 
church of England, according to the respective opinions 
they had entertained in their exile. But they found that 
the queen was fond of the establishment made in the 
reign of her brother Edward, and strongly prejudiced in 
favour of pomp and ceremony in religion. She asserted 
her supremacy in the most absolute terms, and erected 
a high ccra mission court with extensive jurisdiction iii 
ecclesiastical affairs. 

During her reign, those who refused to conform to the 
church of England were severely persecuted. Some were* 
cast into prison, where a number perished, and a fexr 
were put to death. In consequence of these rigorous 
proceedings, a separation from the established church 
took place. Those who were desirous of a further sepa* 
xation from the Romish superstitions, and of a more 
pure and pet feet form of religion, were denominated 
Puritans.* 

The persecution of the puritans was continued with 
great severity during the reign of James i., which induced 
Mr. Robinson, a dissenting clergyman in England, with 
a part of his congregation, to remove to Amsterdam, in. 
}Iolland, in ]608; and the next year they settled at 
Leyden, where they enjoyed the free exercise of their re- 
ligious principles. 

* Ncal's Hiitory of the Puritans. 
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After twelve years residence in Holland, they medi- 
tated a removal to America. The principal motives 
ivhich led them to form this design were as follow. 
They judged it unsafe to educate their children in a 
country where the sabbath was treated, by many of the 
inhabitants, as a day of levity and diversion. They were 
anxious to preserve the morals of their youth, and pre- 
vent them from leaving their parents, and engaging in 
business unfriendly to religion, from want of employ- 
ment at home. They wished to avoid the inconveni- 
ence of incorporating with the Dutch. They were ani- 
mated with the hope of propagating the gospel in the 
remote parts of the world, and forming a church free 
from the admixture of human additions, and a system 
of civil policy unfettered with the arbitrary institutions 
of the old world. 

As America appeared a proper place for the execu* 
tion of their designs, after serious and repeated addresses 
to heaven for direction, they resolved to cross the At- 
lantic; and made it the first object of their solicitude 
to secure the free exercise of their religion. 

Upon their applying to King James i. he gave them 
private assurance that he would not molest them, if 
they behaved peaceably; but he persisted in refusing to 
tolerate them by public authority. The hope however, 
that the distance of their situation would secure them 
from the jurisdiction of ecclesiastical courts, induced 
them to resolve upon pursuing their plan; hence they 
solicited and obtained from the Virginia Company the 
^lant of a tract of land within the limifs of their patent. 

1620. 

As it was not convenient for all to remove at first, th« 
majority, with their pastor, concluded to remain for 
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the present in Ley den. Mr. John Brewster, asustant 
to Mr. Rohtnson, was chosen to attend the first adven* 
Hirers. Two ships were prepared, one of which was 
titted out in Holland, and the other hired in London. 
When the time of separation drew nigh, their pastor 
preached a farewell discourse, from Ezra viii. 21. A* 
large concourse of friends from Leyden and Amsterdaim 
accompanied the emigrants to the ship, which lay aC 
Delft Haven. The night was spent in fervent and aiTcc- 
tionate prayers, and in that pathetic intercourse of soul, 
-which the feeling heart can better conceive than de^ 
scribe. The affecting scene drew tears even from the 
eyes of strangers. When the period in which this voya- 
gers were about to depart arrived, they aH, with their 
beloved pastor, fell on their knees ; and with eyes, hands, 
and hearts raised to heaven, fervently commended their 
adventuring brethren to the blessiilg of the Lord* Thus, 
after mutual eriibraces, accompanied with many tears, 
they bade a long, «ind to fnany of them a final adieu. 

July 22, they sailed for Southampton, where they 
met the ship from London ; and on Aug. 5, both ^es« 
sets proceeded to tsea, but returned twiceanto port, on • 
eccQunt of-defects in the one from Deirt, Avhich was <)is* 
missed. An ardent 'desire of enjoying religious^ liberty- 
^ally overcame all difficulties. . A company ;of a hun« - 
dred and one persons betook< themselves tothe London ' 
ahip, and on Sep, €, sailed from Plymouth in England.' 
Their destination was to Hudson's river; but the Dutch ,- 
w«th a 'view -of phmting a colony in that place, bribed 
tbe pilot to conduct them so- far to the north, that the 
first 4and- in America. which Ihey made was Gape Cod. 

Aa tbey were not within the limits of their patent 
*on 4ba 'Virginia Compaay, Ihej saw tbe necessity of 
B 2 
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establishing H separate government for themselves. Ac* 
cordingtjT, before they landed, after offering their devout 
and ardent acknowledgements to God for their safe 
arrival, they formed themselves into a body . politic un- 
der the crown of England, for the purpose of establish- 
ing just and equal laws for the public good. Nov. 10, 
the adventurers subscribed a contract which they made 
the basis of their government; and chose Mr. John 
Carver, a gentleman of piety and approved abilities, to 
be their governor the Arst year ; and the practice of an 
annual election continued unchanged during the exis- 
tence of their government. 

The first object of the emigrants, after disembarka- 
tion, was to fix on a convenient place for settlement. 
In this attempt they were obliged to encounter numerous 
difficulties, and suffer incredible hardships. These diffi- 
,calties they at length surmounted ; and on Dec. 31, 
. the)' chose a place which they called New-Plymouth, 
in grateful remembrance of the town which they left in 
their native country. 

It was a fortunate event for the new colony, that two 
or three years previously to their arrival, such a num- 
ber of the natives had been destroyed and wasted by 
war and pestilence, that there was less to be appre- 
liended from their hostility, than there would have been 
in their former flourishing state. 

The prospects and situation of the Plymouth settlers 
were gloomy beyond expression. The company which 
landed consisted of 101 persons: they were three thou- 
sand miles from their native country, with a dreary 
winter before them, in an uncultivated wilderness, ia- 
habitcd only by savages. Their only civilised neigh- 
bours were a French settlement at Poit Royal, and an 
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English settlement at Virginia; the nearest of which 
was five hundred miles distant, much too remote to af- 
ford a hope of reh'ef in a time of danger or famine. To 
obtain a supply of provisions by cultivating the stubborn 
soil, required an immensity of previous labour, and 
was at best a distant and uncertain dependence. A 
mortal sickness augmented their calamities. Forty-fite 
of their number died before the opening of the next 
spring, of disorders occasioned by their tedious voyage 
with insufficient accommodations, and their uncommon 
49xertions and fatigues. 

The new colony supported these complicated hard- 
ships with heroic fortitude. To enjoy full liberty to 
worship God, according to the dictates of their con- 
sciences, was esteemed by them the greatest of blessings: 
and the religious fervour which prompted them to aban- 
don their native country, fortified their minds, and en- 
abled them^ to surmount every difficulty which could 
prove their patience, or evince their firmness. To their 
unspeakable satisfaction, their associates in England 
sent them a supply of necessaries, and a reinforcement 
of colonists the subsequent year ; and their prudent, 
friendly, and upright conduct towards the uatives, se- 
cured their friendship and alliance. 

1621. 

As early as March, Massassoit, one of the most powers 
ful Sagamores of the neighbouring Indians, with sixty 
attendants, paid them a visit, and entered into a treaty 
of peace and amity. They reciprocally agreed to avoid 
injuries, to punibh ofienders, to restore stolen goods, to 
afford mutual assistance in all justifiable wars, to pro- 
mote p^ce among their neighbours, &e. ■ Massassoit 
and his successonii. for fifty jears^ inviolably' 'obsMvcd 
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this treaty. His example was followed by others. Oa 
Sep. 13y nine neighbouring Sachems sabscribed a writ* 
ing, acknowledging subjection to the king of England. 

Thci Plymothians purchased a right to the lands 
Irhich they cultivated, of the Indian proprietors ; and 
for several years after their arrival^ the wliole property 
ef the colony was in common, from which every person 
was furnished with necessary articles. 

At the close of 'ii't year l6^4, the plantation con^ 
tisted of 160 persons. They had built a town consist- 
ing of thirty-two dwelling houses, erected a citadel for 
its defence, and laid out ^Eirms for its support. 

The following year the new colony received the me- 
lancholy intelligence of the death of Rev. Mr. Robinson, 
who died at Leyden, in the month of March, in tht 
fiftieth year of his age. The character of this excellent 
nan, who was distinguished both by his natural abili^ 
tiies and a highly cultivated mind, was greatly dignified 
hy the mild and amiable virtues of chmtianiiy. Ha 
possessed a liberality of stentiment, whrch was liiicoiii- 
moa for the age in which he lived. He was revered 
and esteemed by the Dutch divines, venerated and be*- 
loved by his people ; and the harmony whidi subsisted 
between them was perfect and uninterrupted. Mr. Robin- 
son's death was greatly lamented by the people at Ply- 
jBouth, who were Mattering themselves with the pleas- 
ing hope of his speedy arrival in New-England. After 
ins decease, another part of hi^ congregation joined 
Iheir brethren in America* in the beginning of the year 
46299 they chose Mr. Ralph Smith for (heir pastor. 

The new colonists maie it their prtficipal object to 
ANm churches, on what they supposed to be the gospel 
flM. They e»braced tlie ooDgregatiocuii 9j%t»m, and 
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were of opinion that no churches, nor church officers, 
had any power to controul other churches and officers, 
and ^hat all church members had equal rights and pri- 
vileges. Their church officers were pastors, ruling elders, 
and deacons, in doctrinal points, their sentiments were 
strictly calvinibtic. 

Respecting their civil principles, an ardent love of 
liberty, an unshaken attachment to the rights of men, 
with a desire to transmit them to their latest posterity, 
were the principles which governed their conduct. They 
made the general laws of England their rule of govern- 
ment, and never established a distinct code for them- 
selves. They added, however, such municipal laws as 
were from time to time found necessary to regulate new 
and emergent cases, which were unprovided for by the 
common and statute laws of England. 

It appears from the above account, that the Ply mo*' 
thians were a plain, industrious, conscientious, and pious: 
people. Though their piety was fervent, yet it was also 
rational, and disposed them to a strict observance of the 
moral and social duties. The leading characters among 
them were men of superior abilities, aad undaunted for- 
titude. The respectable names of Carver, Bradford, 
Winslow, Prince, and others, are immortalized in the. 
annals of New England. 

When the plantation amounted to about three hun- 
dred persons, they obtained a patent from the council of 
Plymouth. By this grant their lands were secured against 
all English claims. 

From the history of the first settlers of New England, 
the persecution which they suffered in their native coun- 
try, the motives which induced them to emigrate, and 
the pious zeal which animated them to encounter the 
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liardships of effecting a new settlement, the rising gene* 
ration may learn the most important lessons of piety and 
industry. Education and early habits form the great byt* 
line of the human character much earlier than many ar^v^ 
willing to admit. Religious principles imbibed in youtb ^ 
lay a foundation for future excellence in every science, 
profession, and business. To industry we owe the com- 
forts of civilized life : by industry the wilderness of the 
new world was converted into a fruitful field. Those 
who have risen to eminence from a low situation, have 
generally, under providence, owed their success to having 
acquired early habits of persevering diligence. We ought 
however to be excited to industry from nobler motives 
than merely to gain fortuue and reputation in this world. 
It is the command of heaven that we use every exertion 
to improve the talents which our great Creator has 
afforded us. Time is one of his most precious gifts; on 
a proper and diligent use of which not only depend 
our success in this life, but our well-being and happiness 
through an endless eternity. 

Young people also learn not to be too easily deterred 
by apparent difficulties from any undertaking which is 
sanctioned by duty. Had our ancestors previously made 
a timid and prudent calculation of the trials they were 
to encounter in a desart land, inhabited by savages, they 
probably would never have been able to accomplish their 
important design. By overcoming one difficulty, the 
mind acquires new energy, and, whilst pursuing the path 
of duty and humbly relying on divine providence, is at 
length enabled to achieve what at first appeared impossi- 
ble* This was the case with our ancestors when they 
efl^cted a settlement in this part of the new world. 
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CHAP. II. 

Persecution in England^^Seltlement of the Massachusetts 
Colony — Salem foun^, and a church incorporated — 
Sufferings of the emigrants — Boston founded — Union 
between Plymouth and Massachusetts Governments^ 
Religion of the first settlers of that Colony, 

1630. 

Whilst the settlers of Plymouth colony were en- 
countering various difficulties, their brethren, the puri- 
tans in England, were suffering a severe persecution. 
Under the reign of Charles i. the government of the 
church was committed to archbishop Laud, a man of 
warm passions and strong prejudices. He entertained 
exalted ideas of the authority of the ecclesiastical hier- 
archy, and was determined to support it by coercive 
measures. His aversion to the puritans compelled him 
to prosecute them with rigorous severity. In the high 
commission court and star chamber they were imprison- 
ed, fined, and banished in an arbitary and illegal man- 
ner.* 

This oppressive government induced several men of 
eminence to meditate a* removal to America, if thev 
should fail in their measures for establishing civil and 
religious liberty in their native country. For this pur- 
pose, they obtained grants of land in New- England, and 
were assiduous in settling them. Among these paten- 
tees were the lords, Brook, Say and Seal, the Pelhams, 
the Hampdcns, and the Pyms ; names which have since 
been greatly distinguished in the annals of their country. 

* lUpin's History of England, and Neal*s History of the poritaas. 
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In 1626, a small party from Plymouth, under th« 
conduct of Mr. Roger Conant, settled on that part of 
the American coast, now called Salem. The various 
difficulties they were obliged to encounter, induced them 
to meditate a return to Eng^rahd. The execution of 
their design was prevented by Mr. White of Dorchesteri 
a puritan clergyman, who, having projected an asylum 
In America for the persecuted of his own persuasion, 
promised speedily to send them a patent, supplies, and 
friends. He engaged a number of leading characters 
to interest themselves in his plan. On March 19% Sir 
Henry Roswell, and several other gentlemen in the 
neighbourhood of Dorchester, received a patent of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay from the company of Plymouth. 

These gentlemen petitioned for a royal charter, under 
the idea, that their existence and powers would be there- 
by secured and promoted. They succeeded, and a 
charter of incorporation was granted by king Chailcs i. 
constituting them a body politic, by the name of " The 
governor and company of Massachusetts Bay in New 
England," with as ample powers as any corporation in 
the realm of England. The patent recited the grant of 
American territory to the council of Plymouth in l620. 
It regrant«d Massachusetts QiLy to Sir Henry Roswell 
and others. 

The whole executire power of the corporation was 
vested in a governor, deputy-governor, and eighteen 
assistants; and until the annual election of the company 
could commence, the governor, deputy-governor, and 
eighteen assistants were specified. The governor and 
seven or more assistants were authorised to meet in 
monthly courts for dispatching such business as con- 
•cerned the company or settlement. But the legislative 
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powers of the corporation were vested in a more popular 
assembly, composed of the governor, deputy governor, 
the assistants, and freemen of the company. This as- 
sembly, to be convened on the last Wednesday of each 
of the four annual terms, by the title of the general court, 
was empowered to enact laws and ordinances for the 
good of the body politic, and the government of the 
plantation aud its inhabitants, provided they should not 
be repugnant with the laws and statutes of England. 
This assembly was empowered to elect their governor, 
deputy governor, and other necessary officers, and to 
confer the freedom of the \:orapany. The company was 
allowed to transport persons, merchandize, weapons, 
&c. to New England, exempted from duty, for the term 
of seven years ; and emigrants were entitled to all the 
privileges of Englishmen. Such are the general outlines 
of the charter. 

Soon after the patent of Massachusetts received the 
royal confirmation, Capt. Endicot, with one hundred 
persons, was sent over to prepare the way for the si'ttle- 
ment of a permanent colony at Salem, the first town in 
Massachusetts. The following year they were joined 
by two hundred planters from England ; one hundred 
of whom removed and settled at Charlestown. 

Agreeably to the professed design at their emigration, 
the new settlers made it their primary concern to form 
a church at Salem, upon a similar plan of order and 
discipline with that of their brethren at Plymouth. 
Messrs. Shelton and Higginson were ordained pastor and 
teacher. The messengers from the church of Plymouth, 
who were convoked on this solemn occasion, gave the 
right band of fellowship, by which ceremony the two 
churches professed mutual affection and communion. 
C 
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1629. 

Several gentlemen of fortune and distinguished repu- 
tation made proposals to the Massachusetts company for 
settling with their families in America, on coinlition 
that the government should be transferred to the inhabi- 
tants. A general court was convened, by whom their 
plan was accepted, and the company proceeded to a 
new election of officers, who were to repair to and set- 
tle in New England. John Winthrop, esq. of Groton 
in Suffolic, a gentleman of distinguished piety and abili- 
ty, was chosen governor: Mr. Thomas Dudley was 
elected deputy governor, and other worthy persons were 
chosen for their council. 

After the revolution was effected, seventeen ships 
Railed from England, containing fifteen hundred persons ; 
among whom were the governor and assistants with their 
charter. They arrived in Salem, June 12th, The 6lh 
of July was, in consequence of their safe arrival, cele- 
brated as a day of public thanksgiving, in all the settle- 
ments of New England. 

Many of the tirst settlers of Massachusetts were pos- 
sessed of large fortunes in their native country, and eoi- 
joyed the elegant accommodations of life. The striking 
contrast between their former ease and afflueoce, and 
the hardships they now endured, must have augmented 
their distress. They were obliged to dispose of their 
large and valuable estate:}, to make provision for their 
enterprize. The rigour of the climate, together with 
the fatigue and exertions unavoidable in a new settle- 
ment, occasioned diseases which proved fatal to a large 
number during the first winter after their arrival. Their 
atock of provisions falling short, the dreadful idea of 
perishing by famine was added to tbeif other calamitiei. 
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Religion animated and supported them uader all their 
trials and difficulties. 

Towards the close of the year, the colony of Charles'* 
town removed to a penin!>uJa9 to which they gave tbe 
name of Boston, from a town in Lincolnshire, in £n^ 
land, the native residence of some of the first settlers, 
and whence they expected Rev. John Cotton, a ceW 
brated puritan clergyman. l*hey established a congre- 
gational churchy over which Rev. John Wilson officiated 
as pastor. 

The subsequent summer, a number of passengers ar- 
rived from England, among whom was Rev. Jolin Eliot. 
A number of his particular friends having formed a set- 
tlement, and collected a church in a town which tbej 
called Roxbury, he was ordained their pastor the year 
after his arrival in New England. 

In order to establish a union between the colonies, the 
governor, with Rev. Mr. Wilson, iand other gentleroea, 
walked forty miles through the woods to Plymouth. Mt« 
Bradford, governor of Plymouth, received them with 
great respect ; and this interview laid the foundation of 
a permanent friendship. 

About this period, a considerable number of new set- 
tlers arrived in New England ; among whom were Rev. 
John Cotton, who was chosen assistant to Mr. Wilson in 
Boston, and Rev. Messrs. Hooker and Stone, who were 
ordained over the church in Newton, since called Cam- 
bridge. The settlement of these celebrated clergymen, 
joined with the unrelenting severity of archbishop Laud's 
administration, induced such numbers to emigrate, that 
Dew plantations were formed, and congregational churches 
established in various parts of the country. 
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The populatioD of Massachuselt** had now become So 
great, as to induce the culonists in certain iubtances to 
deviate in the administration of government* from the 
directions of their chatter. Hitherto the legislative 
power had been exercised by the governor, deputy- 
governor, the assistants/ and the whole body of freemen 
in person. The increase of the country having rendered 
this method extremely inconvenient, the people elected 
representatives, who met the governor and council, and 
constituted the general court. In 16*44 the general courts 
^ere reduced from four to two in a year; and except in 
this and a few other unimportant circumstances, the go- 
vernment remained unaltered until J 684,* when the peo- 
ple were deprived of their charter. 

I'he most distinguished characters among the Masst- 
chnseits settlers maintained, that the subjects of any 
prince or state had a natural right to migrate to any 
other part of the world, when deprived of liberty of con- 
science, and that upon such a removal their allegiance 
ceased. They acknowledged, that they ought not to enact 
laws repugnant to those of England ; but at the same 
time asserted their right of being governed by their own 
laws, and by officers of their own election. Hence, in- 
stead of t»trictly conforming to the laws of England, they 
made the Mosaic laws the foundation of the code they 
established. 

Most of the early settlers of Massachusetts, had, 
whilst in England, lived in communion with the esta- 
blished church. The rigorous measures used to enforce 
ceremonies, by them deemed unlawful, occasioned their 
removal to America. Previously to leaving their native 
country, they agreed in a respectful addre:>s to the mem- 
ber;} of the church of England, in which they desired 
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to be called their brethren. They requested their pray- 
ers, arfd, in energetic language, professed the most af- 
fectionate regard to their welfare. 

The Massachusetts churches in general were formed 
on the congregational model, and maintained calvinis- 
tic doctrines. The colony had no settled plan of church 
discipline till after the arrival of Mr. Cotton, whose 
opinion in civil and sacred concerns was held in the 
highest estimation. He gradually modelled all their 
church administrations, and determined their ecclesi- 
astical constitutions. This great man earnestly pleaded, 
*' that the government might be considered as a theo- 
cracy, wherein the Lord was judge, law-giver, and 
king ; that the laws of Israel might be adopted so far , 
as they were considered as God's people in covenant 
with him ; that none but persons of approved piety and 
eminent abilities should be chosen rulers; that the 
clergy should be consulted in all matters of religion; 
and that the magistrates should have a superintending 
and coercive power over the churches." 

In consequence of tliis union between church and 
state, on the plan of the Jewish theocracy, the ministers 
were called to sit in council, and give their advice in 
matters of religion, and cases of conscience, which 
came before the court, and without them they never 
proceeded to any act of an ecclesiastical nature. As 
none were allowed to vote in the election of rulers but 
freemen, and freemen must be church-members ; and 
as none could be admitted into' the church, but by 
the elders, who .first examined and then propounded 
them to the brethren for their vote, the clergy acquired 
hereby a vast ascendancy over both rulers and people. 

c 2 
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The magistrates, on the other hand, regulftted th« 
gathering of the churches, interposed in the settlenaent 
and dismission of ministers, arbitrated in ecclesiastical 
controversies, and controlled sy nodical assemblies. This 
coercive power in the magistrates was deemed abso- 
lutely necessary to preserve the order of the gospel. 

Though the conduct of our ancestors in the app)ica^ 
lion of the power of the civil magistrate to religious 
concerns, was fraught with error, and the liberal senti- 
ments of the present age place their errors in a con- 
spicuous point of view ; yet their memory ought ever to 
be hfld in veneration. And whilst we review the im- 
perfections which at present cast a shade over their 
characters, we ought to recollect those virtues, by 
w"hrch they gave lubtre to the age in which they lived ; 
viz. their ardent love of liberty, when tyranny prevailed 
in church and state ; the fortitude with which they 
sacrificed ease and opulence, and encountered compli- 
cated hardships, ifi order to enjoy the sacred rights of 
conscience; their care to lay a foundation for solid 
learning, and establish wise and useful institutions in 
their infant state ; the immense pains they took in set- 
tling and cultivating their lands, and defending the 
country against the depredations of surrounding Indians; 
and above allj their supreme regard for religion. 

The first inhabitants of New England are thus justly 
characterised by an eminent author : " Religious to some 
degree of enthusiasm^ it may be admit led they were; 
but this can be no peculiar derogation from their cha- 
racter, because it was at that time almost the universal 
character not only of England, but of Christendom. 
Had this however been otherwise, their enthusiasm . 
considering the principles on which it was founded, and 



the ends to which it was directed, far from being a re- 
proach, was greatly to their honour. For I believe it 
will be found universally true, that no great enterprise 
for the honour and happiness of mankind was ever achiev- 
ed without a large mixture of that noble infirmity. What- 
ever imperfections may be justly ascribed to them, 
1^ hich however are as few as any mortals have discovered, 
their judgment in forming their policy was founded on 
wise and benevolent principles ; it was founded on 
revelation and reason too ; it was consistent with the 
best, greatest, and wisest legislators of antiquity /' 

The Massachusetts colony rapidly increased. A 
dreary wilderness, in the space of a few years, ha4 
become a comfortable habitation, furnished with the 
necessaries and'convienences of life. It is remarkable 
that prievously to this period, all the attempts at settling 
the northern patent upon secular views proved abortive. 
They were accompanied with such public discourage- 
ment as would probably have lost the continent to En- 
gland, or have permitted only the sharing of it with the 
other European powers, as in the West-India Islands, 
had not the spirit of religion given rise to an effectual 
colonization. 
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CHAP. III. 

Sctilement of New Hampshire and the District of Maine 
— Plantation and civil govermntnt of Connecticut and 
New Haven — Religious tenets in which the New En* 
gland settlers were agreed — The king and council in 
England prohibit the puritans from embarking for 
America, 

Whilst religious principles animated the settlers of 
Plymouth and Ma^sachysetts to encounter hardships in 
a dreary wilderness, ^ spirit of enterprize and ambition 
induced others to attempt settlements in different parts 
of the new world. As early as 1^22, grants of land 
had been made by the Plymouth council to two of their 
most active members; viz. Sir Ferdinand Gorges, and 
Capt. John Mason. The subsequent year, they, in 
conjuction with several English merchants who styled 
themselves '* the company of Laconia, " attempted the 
establishment of a colony and fishery at the ri ver Pis- 
cataqua. This was the beginning of the settlement 
known since by the name of New-Hampshire. 

Several years after, some of the scattered planters 
in the Bay of Masschusetts procured a general "meeting 
of the Indians at Squamscot falls, where they obtained 
from the Indian sachems, deeds of a tract of land be- 
tween the rivers Piscataqua aud Merrimack. These 
lands, at a future period, afforded an asylum for a 
number of exiles whom persecution had driven from 
Massachusetts. 

In this and the two following years, the Plymouth 
council made several grants of lands on Piscataqua river 
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to different proprietors. Dispirited by the difficulties 
they were obliged to encounter, tl)e major part of the 
other adventurers sold their shares to Mason and Gor- 
ges, who wer« more sanguine than the rest, and be- 
came the sole proprietors. These gentlemen redoubled 
their exertions for effecting a settlement ; and having 
formed themselves into a body politic, and entered into 
a voluutary association for government, appointed Fran- 
cis Williams, a man of sense and discretion, to be their 
governor, 

1534. 
The District of Maine was settled by Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges, nearly the same period with New Hampshire. 
This gentleman was of an ambitious and enterprizing 
spirit, a firm royalist, and zealous episcopalian. Hence 
he united with Mason, (whose civil and religious senti- 
ments were similar to his own,) in an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to ^obtain a general government over the New- 
England colonies. 

1639. 
When be found this plan could not be effected, he 

solicited and obtained a charter from king Charles i. 
which is said to have contained greater power than had 
ever been granted by a sovereign to a subject. And 
under this delegated authority, he appointed counsellors 
for conducting the affairs of the settlement. To per- 
petuate his reputation as land proprietor, he gave the 
plantation of York the name of Georgiana. The little 
care that was taken to establish a regular support for 
the clergy, and early want of religious instruction, 
proved highly detrimental to the inhabitants of this 
country.* 

• SulliTaii, p. 78, 79, 237, 3©7. 
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The rapid increase of Massachusetts settlement in- 
duced a number from that co\ony to form the design of 
effecting a new plantation on Connecticut river; the 
land there situated being celebrated for its luxuriancy* 
The first grant of this countiy was made by the Ply- 
mouth council to the earl of Warwick, in 1630, and 
confirmed by his Majesty in council the same year. 
The succeeding year, the carl assigned the giant to 
lord Say and Seal, lord Brook and nine others, who 
reserved it as an asylum for the puritan emigrants from 
England.* 

Several families from Roxbury, Dorchester, Cam- 
bridge, and Watertown, began to remove to Connectv* 
cut. After a tedious and difficult journey througk 
swamps and rivers, over mountains and rough grounds, 
they arrived safely at the places of their respective desti- 
nation, and founded the towns of Windsor,t Hartford,} 
and Weathersfield.§ Rev. Mr. Hooker, a respectable . 
and pious clergyman, was the leader of this enterprizet 

1635. 

*^ The hardships and distresses of the first planters of 
Connecticut," says Dr. Trumbull, " scarcely admit of 
a description. To carry much provision or furniture 
through a pathless wilderness, was impracticable. Their 
principal provisions and furniture were therefore put on 
board several small vessels, which, by reasoa of delays, 
and the tempestuousness of the season, were either cast 
away, or did not arrive." Several vessels were wrecked 
on the coast of New-England by the violence of the 
storms. Every resource appeared to fail, and the peo- 
ple were under the dreadful apprehension of perishing 
by famine. They supported themselves in this ^listress- 

♦ Morse, toI. i. p. 405. t 1625. I 1636. § 1636, 
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ing period with that heroic firmness and tnagnanimity, 
for which the first settlers of New-£ng]aud had been so 
eminently distinguished. 

. 1638. 

The Connecticut planters first settled under the gene* 
ral government of Massachusetts ; but finding themselves 
without the limits of their patent, and being at full 
liberty to govern themselves by their own institutions, 
they formed themselves by voluntary compact into a 
distinct commonwealth. 

1639. 

The constitution of Connecticut ordained that there 
should be two general courts, or assemblies, in a year ; 
one on the second Thursday in April, and the other on 
the second Thursday in September; that the first should 
be the court of election, in which should be annually 
chosen at least six magistrates, and all other public ofH- 
ct'is. It provided that all persons who had been re- 
ceived as members of the several towns by a majority 
of the inhabitants, and had taken the oath of fidelity 
to the commonwealth, should be admitted freemen of 
the colony. This was the most material point in which 
the constitution of Connecticut differed from that of 
Massachusetts, which confined the privileges of freemen 
to the communion of the churches. Agreeably to the 
constitution, the freemen convened at Hartford on the 
second Thursday in April, and elected their officers for 
the ensuing year. John Haynes, esq. a gentleman of 
integrity, judgment, and piety, was chosen governor of 
the colony. 

About this period, the puritan noblemen, lords Say^ 
and Brook, having meditated a removal to America» 
fixed on tbe banks of the Connecticut^ as their place of 
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settlement. They deputed George Fenwick, esq. their 
agent, to build a fort at the mouth of the river, which 
he called Saybrook, in honour of his noble patrons* 
When affairs in England began to assume a new pros- 
pect, the ardour of emigration ceased ; and in l644, 
this territory was purchased by the people from Mas* 
sachusetts. 

1637. 

Whilst the planters of Connecticut were thus exert* 
ing'themselves in prosecuting and regulating the affairs 
of that colony, another was projected and settled at 
Quiiuiipiak, afterwards called New-Haven. This year, 
two large ships arrived in the Massachutetts Bay, with 
passengers frum London and its vicinity. Amongst 
these passengers were a number of celebrated characters, 
in particular Mr. Eaton and Mr. Hopkins, who had 
been opulent merchants in London, and were celebrated 
for abilities and integrity ; and Mr. John Davenport, 
a famous clergyman in the city of London, who was 
distinguished for piety, learning, and the uprightness 
of his conduct. 

The reputation and opulence of the principal gentle- 
men of this company, made the people of Massacb^- 
setts exceedingly desirous of their settling in fhat com- 
monwealth. To effect this purpose, great pains were 
taken by particular persons and towns ; and the general 
court offered them their choice of a place of residence. 
Influenced however by the delightful prospects which 
the country afforded, and flattering themselves that by 
removing to a considerable distance, they should be out 
of the jurisdiction of a general government, with which 
the plantations were then threatened, they were deter- 
mined to settle a distinct colony. In the autumn of 



tKis year, Mr. Eaton, and others who were of the com- 
pany, made a journey to Connecticut, to explore the 
lands and harbours on the sea coast. They pitched 
upon Quinnipiak for the place of their settlement. 

The New-Haven adventurers were the most opulent 
company that came into New-England, and their object 
was to plant a capital colony. They laid out their town 
plat in squares, designing it for a great and elegant city. 
In the centre was a large beautiful square. This was 
compassed with others, making nine in the whole. This 
colony, like Connecticut, formed a government by to* 
luntary agreement, without charter or authority from 
the crown. On the fourth of July, all the free planters 
assembled at Quinnipiak, to lay the foundations of their 
civil and religious policy. 

Rev. Mr. Davenport introduced this important tran- 
saction by a discourse from Prov. ix. 1. His design 
was to shew, that the church or house of God should 
be formed of seven pillars or principal brethren, to 
whom all the other members of the church should be 
added. In conformity to this plan, after a proper term 
of trial, a number of the most distinguished characters 
vrere chosen for the seven pillars of the church. Oct. 
25, the court, as it was termed, consisting of those 
seven persons only, convened, and after a solemn ad« 
dress to the supreme Being, proceeded to form the 
body of freemen, and to elect their civil officers. Their 
elections were nnnual, and Mr. Theophilus Eaton was 
chosen Governor for the first year. 

By this original fundamental constitution of New- 
Haven, all government was vested in the church. The 
members of the church elected the governor, magis- 
trates, and all other officers. The magistrates at first 

D 
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were no more than assistants to the governor, they 
might not act in any sentence or determination of the 
court. No deputy-governor was chosen, nor were any 
laws enacted except the general resolutions which have 
been noticed : but as the plantation enlarged, and new 
towns were settled, new orders were given ; the general 
court received another form ; laws were enacted, and 
the civil policy of this jurisdiction gradually advanced 
in its essential parts, to a near resemblance of the go- 
vernment of Connecticut. 

The first settlers in New-IIaven had all things in 
common ; all purchases were made in the name, and 
for the use of the whole plantation, and the lands were 
apportioned out to each family, according to their num- 
ber and original stock. 

The colonies of Connecticut and New-Haven, from 
their first settlement, rapidly increased. From l635 
to 164-0, six towns were settled; viz. Windsor, Hart- 
ford, and Weathersfield in Connecticut ; and New-Ha- 
ven, Milford, and Stamford, in New-Haven. 

Schools were instituted by law in every town and 
parish of Connecticut and New-Haven ; and as the 
country was originally designed as an asylum for the 
puritan religion, the settlers of both colonies were assi- 
duously engaged in gathering congregational churches, 
and settling pastors and church ofiicers. 

The New-England churches agreed in adopting cal- 
vinian doctrines ; in maintaining the power of each par- 
ticular church to govern itself, the validity of presby- 
terian ordmation, and the expediency of synods on 
certain great occasions. From their commencement 
they used ecclesiastical councils, convoked by particular 
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cburcbes for advice, but not for the judicial dctermioa- 
tion of controversies. 

1637. 

The persecution in England still continued, and oc- 
casioned such numbers of puritans to go over to New- 
England, that the king and council, by a proclama* 
tion dated April 30, forbade any further emigration, 
and an order was dispatched to detain eight ships lying 
in the river Thames, which were prepared to sail. 
Notwithstanding this prohibition, (so difficult is it to 
restrain men whose minds are agitated by fear or hope) 
great numbers found means to elude the vigilance of 
government, and transported themselves to Massachu- 
setts. From the same motives, the establishment of 
the colony of New-Haven was undertaken, and exten- 
sive settlements in New-England formed at this period. 

From reviewing the above settlements, we are to 
admire the wisdom of divine providence, in rendering 
the bigotry and intolerance of the English nation sub- 
servient to the planting of flourishing colonies in the new 
world. By these means, regions before inhabited by 
savages, now became peopled by men of piety and in- 
formatron ; and a scene opened unparalleled in the annals 
of history. No nation ever enjoyed so much liberty 
and opportunity of forming civil and religious establish- 
ments, as the first settlers of New-England. The in- 
crease of their numbers was rapid beyond example. 
No other instance can be produced of a people, who 
at their first settlement, were so assiduously engaged in 
promoting useful learning, and in making improvements 
in the arts and sciences. It is remarkable that at this 
period, when the emigration from England ceased, the 
settlements were still farther extended by similar means.; 
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viz. the bigotry and intolerance of the new settlers. 
This gave rise to the plantations of Providence and 
Rhode Island^ an account of which will be given in th* 
subsequent chapter. 



CHAP. IV. 

The intolerant pjinciples of the Massachusetts colonr/'mm 
Banishment of Mr, Roger Williams y and his settlement 
at Providence — The Antinomian dissentions in Messa* 
chusettSy and the settlement at Rhode Island — Planta" 
tions of Exeter^ Hampton ^ and Warticick — The inhabit 
fants of Narraganset'Bay obtain a patent from the 
Crown cf England. 

1631. 

The inhabitants of New-England, who abandoned 
their native country, and encountered a variety of hard- 
ships to avoid persecution, soon discovered a deter- 
mined resolution to enforce uniformity in religious wor- 
ship, among all those who inhabited their territories. 
Hence, as early as the second general court, after the 
arrival of the governor and company, they resolved 
that none should be admitted to the freedom of the body 
politic, but such as were church members. They soon 
after concluded, that none but such should share in 
the administration of civil government, or have a voice 
in any election. A few years after, they so far forgot 
their own sufferings, as to persecute those who refused 
to accede to their religious sentiments. 

Mr. Roger Williams, a puritan clergyman, arrived 
this year from England at Salem^ where he was immedi- 



ately chosen assistant to Mr. Shelton. The magistrates 
opposed his settlement, because he refused to join with 
the church at Boston, unless they would make a public 
declaration of their repentance for maintaining commu- 
nion with the church of England while in their native 
country. This occasioned INIr. Williams's removal to 
Plymouth, where he was elected assistant to Mr. Smithy 
in which office he continued between two and throe 
years. Upon a disagreement with some of the charac^ 
ters in this church, and an invitation to Salem, he re- 
quested a dismission, and returned to that town; As 
Mr. Shelton, the former clergyman, was now deceased, 
he was chosen to succeed him; but the magistrates still 
opposed his settlement, on account of certain religious 
opinions. 

The sentiments with which his opponents charged* 
him were as follow: That it is not lawful for a godly 
man to have communioa in family prayer, or an oatlr, 
with such as they judge unregcnerate ; therefore he re- 
fused the oath of fidelity, and taught others to follow 
his example. That it is not lawful for an unregenerate 
man to pray; that the magistrate has nothing to do in 
matters of the first table ; that there should be a gene- 
ral and unlimited toleration of all religions, and that it 
was persecution to punish a man for following the dic- 
tates of his conscience ; that the patent which was 
granted by king Charles was invalid, and an instru- 
ment of injustice, which they ought to renounce^ because 
the king of England had no power to dispose of the 
lands of the natives. On account of these sentiments, 
and for refusing to join in communion with the Massa- 
chusetts churches, he was at length banished the colo- 
ny, afi a disturber of the peace of the church and corn- 
wealth, jx 2 
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1636. 

Whilst Mr. Williams resided at Plymouth and Salem, 
be cultivated an acquaintance with the Indians in those 
towns, and learned their language. Previously to his 
leaving the colony, he presented a variety of gifts to 
Canonicus and Osamaquin, two Narraganset sachems, 
and privately treated with them for land, with which 
they assured him he should be supplied, provided he 
would settle in their country. This encouraged him 
after his banishment, to remove with four companions 
to Narraganset Bay. He and his friends first came to 
Scconk, now Rehoboth, and obtained a grant of land 
from the chief sachem at Mount-Hope. But as this 
place was within the limits of Plymouth patent, Mr. 
Winslow the governor, in a friendly manner, advised 
them to remove. They complied ; and having crossed 
Seconk river, landed among the Indians, by whom they 
were hospitably received. Mr. Williams named the 
place of his residence. Providence, " in a sense of God's 
merciful providence to him in his distress.'' Strongly 
impressed with the importance of religious liberty, the 
grand object which he asserts he had in view was, ^^ to 
provide a refuge for persons destitute for conscience 
«ake.''' This small company was soon augmented by 
parties from Massachusetts. The new emigrants greatly 
suffered through fatigue and want : they supported their 
affliction with heroic fortitude, and effected a settle- 
ment, the government of which was founded on the 
broad basis of universal toleration. 

1639. 
" Mr. Williams embraced the sentiments of the bap- 
tists a few years after his arrival in Providence, and 
was instrumental in forming a church of that denomi- 
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nation, which was the first baptist church in Ncw-£d« 
gland." He soon after relinquished their opinions, and 
became a seeker. But, though his strong feelings, and 
deep researches in the mazes of speculation, led him to 
be wavering and undecided in his religious sentimeutSy 
yet his conduct exhibited the goodness of his heart, and 
purity of his intentions. He exerted himself to the ut- 
most that others might enjoy that freedom of opinioa 
which he himself exercised ; and long retained his au- 
thority in the colony he had founded, employing him- 
self continually in acts of kindness, affording relief to 
the distressed, and offering an asylum to the persecuted. 

The first form of government established at Provi- 
dence appears to have been a voluntary agreement, that 
each individual should submit to, and be governed by, 
the resolutions of the whole body. All public conccrng 
and private controversies were heard, adjudged, and 
finished, in their town meetings. 

Soon after the settlement was begun in Providence, 
the commonwealth of Massachusetts \%as disturbed by 
intestine divisions. The male members of the church 
in Boston had been accustomed to convene every week 
for religious purposes. Mrs. Hutchinson, a very extra- 
ordinary woman, established a similar meeting for her 
own sex, in which she repeated passages in Mr. Cotton's 
sermons, accompanied with her remarks and exposi- 
tions. These lectures for some time were received with 
general approbation, and attended by a numerous^ audi- 
ence. At length she drew a marked distinction between 
the ministers and members of churches throughout the 
country. A small number she allowed to be under a 
covenant of grace, and asserted that the others were 
under a covenant of works. She was also charged with 
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maintaining, that the holy Ghost dwells personally in a 
justified person; and that sanctification is not an evi- 
dence of justification. The fluency and confidence with 
which she delivered her sentiments procured numerous 
proselytes. The whole colony was divided into two 
parties, differing in sentiment, and alienated in affection. 
The antinomians, (for so Mrs. Hutchinson's followers 
were called) exerted themselves to keep in office Sir 
Henry Vane, who adopted their opinions, and protected 
their preachers. On the other hand, the opposite party 
used every effort to discontinue him, and substitute 
John Winthrop, esq. : and after some difficulty, they 
succeeded in the election of this gentleman. 

1637. 

The whole colony was now so much interested and 
agitated, that it was judged advisable to call a council 
ttj give their opinion upon the controverted points. 
Accordingly, the first synod in New- England was con- 
vened at Newton, now Cambridge, the 30th of August. 
After disputing for three weeks, the synod condemned 
eighty erroneous opinions, said to have been maintained 
in the colony. The result was signed by all the mem- 
bers except Mr. Cotton, who, though he declined cen- 
suring the whole, expressed his disapprobation of the 
greater part of these opinions. 

The general court, in their session at Newton, cited 
the principal persons of the antinomian party to appear 
before them ; and pronounced a sentence of banishment 
upon Mrs. Hutchinson, and Rev. John Wheelwright, her 
brother, who had been a preacher in Braintree, then a 
part of Boaton. He had warmly advocated the new 
doctrines ; and in a late discourse, severely censured 
(he magistrates and ministers in the colony. 
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Mrs. Hutchinson, with a large number of her party^ 
some of whom had been banished, and others disfran- 
chised, removed from the jurisdiction of Massachusetts 
colony. Mr. Roger Williams received and entertained 
them with the most friendly attention at Providence. 
His active benevolence, with the assistance of Sir 
Henry Vane, procured for them Aquidnock, now Rhode 
Island, of the Indian sachems. March 24. l638, they 
signed a deed, conveying this island to the English. 
Here the exiles found a comfortable asylum, and en-* 
tered into a voluntary association for governlnent.—- 
Mr. William Coddington was chosen to be their judge 
and chief magistrate. Tnis gentleman came to America 
in 1630 ; settled in Boston, and became one of the prin- 
cipal merchants in that town. After his removal to 
Rhode Island, he embraced the sentiment^ of the friends. 
He appears to have been a warm advocate for liberty 
of conscience. — Mr. John Clark was another leading 
character among the exiles. In order to enjoy religi- 
ous liberty, he voluntarily abandoned the colony of 
Massachusetts. In l644, he founded a baptist church 
in Rhode- Island. He was chosen agent for the newly 
established plantation, and after the restoration of 
Charles II. was instrumental in procuring a charter. 

16S8. 

The settlement of this island was commenced at the 
north end, and named Portsmouth, from the narrow 
entrance at the harbour. At the opening of the next 
year, having found another fine harbour, a settlement 
was made at the south-west part of the island, which 
was called Newport. The fertility of its lands, the 
convenience of its port, and the opulence of its first 
inhabitants, conspired to render it in a few years tbt 
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metropolis of the colony. The government established 
in Rhode-Island was similar to that of Providence ; for 
though the chief magistrate and four assistants were 
invested with some of the executive powers, the re- 
mainder, with the legislative and judiciary authority, 
were exercised by the body of the people in town 
meeting. 

Large numbers of baptists and friends, at different 
periods, repaired to Providence and Rhode-Island, in 
order to find an asylum from persecution. " It being, 
(as Dr. Belknap observes) the distinguishing trait in 
this colony, that it was settled on a plan of entire reli- 
gious liberty ; men of every denomination being equally 
protected and countenanced, and enjoying the honours 
and offices of government." 

The intolerance of Massachusetts which gave rise to 
the settlement of Providence and Rhode-Island, proved 
the occasion of enlarging New-Hampshire. Rev. John 
Wheelwright, after his banishment, sought an asylum 
in that colony. He had previously purchased lands 
of the Indians at Squamscot falls, and with a number 
of his adherents now began a plantation, which, accord- 
ing to the agreement- made with Mason's agents, was 
called Exeter. Having obtained a dismission from the 
church in Boston, they established a church in that 
place; and being without the jurisdiction of Massachu- 
setts, formed themselves in a body politic for their own 
government. About the same time, a number of per- 
sons chiefly from Norfolk in England, made a settle- 
ment in a place which they called Hampton. They 
began by laying out a town-ship in shares; and having 
formed a church, chose Mr. Stephen Batchclor for 
their minister. 
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l639. 

The inhabitants of Lynn in Massachusetts became so 
much straitened at home, that they contracted with the 
a^ent of Lord Sterling, for a tract of land on the west 
side of Long-Island. But the Dutch gave 'them so much 
trouble, that they were obliged to leave a settlement 
which they had commenced, and remove farther east« 
ward. They collected nearly a hundred families, and 
cflfected a permanent settlement which they called 
Southampton. Having entered into a combination to 
maintain civil government, they formed themselves 
into a church, and called Mr. Abraham Pierson to be 
their pastor. — Four years after the settlement of Provi- 
dence, the inhabitants of that colony began a planta- 
tion at Patucket, a place adjoining and comprehended 
within their grant. 

1643. 

The colonists of Providence and Rhode Island being 
destitute of a patent or any legal authority, sent Mr, 
Williams as their agent to England, to procure a char- 
ter from the crown : and by the assistance of Sir Henry 
Vane, and the influence of the earl of Warwick, then 
governor and Admiral of all the plantations, he ob- 
tained from parliament a free and absolute charter of 
civil incorporation of Providence plantations in Narra- 
ganset Bay. The inhabitants were empowered to form 
their own government, and enact laws conformable to 
the laws and statutes of England. 

The apprehension of impending danger from a gene* 
ral combination of the Indians, induced the New-Eng* 
land colonies to form a union for their mutual defence* 
Commissioners from Massachusetts, Plymouth, Connec* 
ticut; and New-Haven; convened and framed articles 
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of confederation. Rhode Island was desirous of join* 
it)g, but Massachusetts refused to admit their commis* 
sioners. Upon this exclusion, the plantations of Pro* 
vidence and Rhode Island courted the friendship of the 
neighbouring Indians with such assiduity and success, 
that in the year 1644', they obtained from the chiefs of 
the Narragansets, a formal surrender of their country. 
The Intolerance of the first settlers of Massachu- 
setts, shews the imperfection of even the best of men, 
and their liability to error. The Eeal of our ancestors 
to deprive their fellow emigrants of those sacred rights 
which they had made such sacrifices to obtain ; their 
drawing the sword of persecution in the wilderness, so 
toon after they had fled from its powers, marks their 
characters with apparent inconsistency. But when we 
consider the political theories of that age, that it was 
almost universally thought to be the duty of civil magis- 
trates to use coercive measures, to promote uniformity 
in the ordinances and doctrines of religion ; when we 
Ulso consider their reasonable dread of the intc^rruption 
of that religious harmony which had been the polar 
star in all their enterprises ; we readily discover a solu- 
tion of their conduct in the frailty of our species. And 
while we commiserate the severity of their trials, we 
are compelled to admire, and should be induced to 
imitate their conspicuous virtues, and to adore the wis- 
dom of divine providence in rendering their bigotry 
subservient to the great design of extending the New 
England settlements. 
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CHAP. V. 

fVar with the Pequod Indians — Cambridge €oUege found* 
€(i — Union of New Hampshire with Massachuieiti'^*' 
The province (f Maine iubmiis to Massachmetts Juris^ 
dictianr— Settlement of Martha's Vineyard — CivU war 
in England puts a stop^Jor the present, to the further 
increase of the plantations — Extract from Governor 
Winthrop's address to the people. 

When our ancestors had, with unconquered perse* 
▼erance, surmounted the obstacles to their first settle* 
ment, they had still an arduous task to secure them- 
selves from the malevolence and jealousy of the na« 
tives. They had taken every precaution to avoid a 
war ; and the interposition of divine providence was 
visible in restraining the savages from destroying their 
infant settlements. 

' In the spring of l630, the Indian tribes from the 
Nurragansets to the eastward, entered into a grand 
conspiracy to extirpate the English. But their plot 
was discovered to the people of Charlestown by John 
Sagamore, who had always been a warm friend to the 
colonists ; and the preparations which were made to 
prevent any such fatal surprise in future, terrified the 
Indians to such a degree that they relinquished their 
design. At length, when the colonists had acquired 
some degree of strength, they were involved in a war 
with the Pequods, a powerful Indian tribe who inhabit* 
ed the north-east part of Connecticut. They had tho 
sigacity to foresee their own ruin in the extetision of 
s 



ihe English settlcnients ; and the disposition excited \)y 
•this npprehcnsioA had displa)[ed itself in various acts of 
hostility. 

The alarming situation of their affairs induced the 
Pequ'ods to seek a reconcitiatioo with their ancient 
enemies the Narxagansets. They ur^d them to forget 
their iformer animosity, and represented that one mag- 
nanimous effort would with facility, and without dan- 
ger, oblige the strangers to abandon the lands which 
they had siezed with stich avidity* They expressed their 
apprehensions, that without their friendly assistance 
both tribes wiDuld be destroyed. These cogent reasons 
had sucb an effect, on the Narraganset Indians that they 
began to waver ; but as they had recently been engaged 
in war with the Pequods, the love of revenge, so conge- 
nial to the «avD^ mind, overpowered all interested mo* 
tivcs, and induced them, to join the English. 

Actuated by the moat itiveterate hatred to the colo- 
nists, the Pe^uods surprised and killed several of the 
settlers on Connecticut river. Alarmed at these hos- 
tile proceedings, . the colonies of Massachusetts, Ply- 
mouthy and Connecticut, agreed to march with united 
forces into their country, and effect the entire destruc- 
tion of the whole tribe. The troops of Connecticut, 
on account of their vicinity to the euemjr, were first in 
motion. The army sailed from Connecticut river to 
the Narraganset country, wliere they were joined by 
five hundred ef that tribe. The Pequods were entrench- 
ed in two strong forts, in one of which was Sassacus, 
the chief sachem, a prince of an haughty independent spi- 
rit. The other was situated on the banks of Mystic river. 
Against this fort it was finally determined to make the 
first assault. One of the Pequods who resided with the 
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NarrogRtisets, conduced the ftrmy in* their nrarch to 
the destruction of his coantrymen. 

The attack commenced on the morning of May 2^^, 
1637* The Indians, aft«r a midnght revel> were buried 
in a deep and secure sleep. The barking of a dog dis* 
covered the approach of their enemies. The battle 
V/&S warm and bloody; and though the Pequods de* 
fended themselves with the spirit of a people contending, 
for their country and existence, yet the English gained 
a complete victpry. The fort was taken, about seventy 
'wigwams were burnt, and five or six hundred Indians^ 
perished. Of all who belwiged to the fort, seven only 
escaped, and seven w^e toade prisoners. 
• Soon hffcr this iictidny the trodps from Mfesachu- 
•etts, commanded b^ Cap't. Stbughton, -arrrN-ed, and it 
was resolved to pursue their victory. Several skirmishes 
ttok plaCe^ which termirtated unfkvourably to the Pe- 
quods. A 4arge nunrber of Indians who had cohdealed 
themselves in a swamp near Fairfield, wefd sdrrdunded- 
by the English. A sach'em, Vfith about ^ two hundred 
old men, women, and children, came voluntarily and 
surrendered. Terms of peace were offered fo the others,- 
which the Pequod Warriors rejected with disdain, and' 
upon the renewal of hostilities, fougiht with obstinate 
bravery. A total defeat however was grven them wliich* 
put a period to the war. 

Sassacus, and a number of his attendants, fled' 
to the Mohawks, by whom they were treacherously 
murdered. Many of the Pequods' were taken captive,. 
and about seven hundred destroyed. This successful 
expedition terrified the remaining Indihhs to such a de- 
gree, as restrained thiem from opei> hosTilHies licarly. 
forty years. 
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Though surrounded with dangers, and embarrassed 
with a variety of difficulties, our ancestors paid great 
attention to the interests of learning. *' They made an 
early provision by law, that every town consisting of so 
many families^ should be always furnished with a gram*- 
mar school ; and subjected those towns which were 
destitute of a grammar schoolmaster for a few months 
to a heavy penalty." 

In 1636, the general court of Massachusetts conlem* 
plated a public school at Newtown, and appropriated 
four hundred pounds for that object. But JSdr. Joha 
Harvard, minister of Charlestown, dying two years 
after, increased this sum by the addition of a great part 
of his estate, valued at seven or eight hundred pounds. 
Thus endowed, this school was exalted to a college, 
and assumed the i^ame of its first bene&ctor* Newtowa 
%a8 ckang^ to Cambride, in compliment to the college, 
and in memory of the place where many of our fathers 
received their education. 

After the college was erected^ a ibundalion was laid 
for a public library. Several English gentlemen made 
valuable presents^ both of books and mathematical in* 
struments,. to this new seminary of learning. The fol* 
lowing year, the general court granted the income of 
Charlestown ferry as a perpetual revenue to the college ; 
and Rev. Henry Dunster was appointed first president. 

In 1642, the college was placed under the superin- 
tendence of the governor, deputy governor, magistrates, 
and ministers of the six adjacent towns, who, with the 
president, constituted the board of overseers. 

In 1650, the college received its first charter from 
the general courts appointing a corporation, consisting 
of seven persons^ viz. a president, five fellows, and a 
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treasurer, to have perpetual succession bj election ta 
their offices. Their style is, " The President and Fel- 
lows of Harvard College/' To this bod}i were submit- 
ted all the affairs of the college ; and they have the care 
of all donations and bequests to the institutions After 
this charter was granted, the board of t>verseer8;^CQnti-^ 
nued a distinct branch of the government; an€F> these* 
two bodies form the legislature of the college. 

In the mean time, the New England colonies were 
rapidly increasing, and new settlements continually 
formed. In. 1537 the town of Dedham was incorpo- 
Tated, and Medfield in iGSO made a township. New 
townships were also formed, and ehuiches gathered in> 
the other colonies. 

1640. 

Four distinct governments, (including one at Kitter3V 
on the north side of the river) were formed on the scve-^ 
lal branches of Piscataqua. These being only voluntary 
associations, and likely to be broken or subdivided on^ 
the first popular discontent, there could be no safety \w 
their continuance.. The most considerate among them^ 
advised to apply to Massachusetts, and solicit their 
protection. The following year the settlements volun- 
tarily submitted themselves to the jurisdiction of that 
government, upon condition that they might enjoy the 
same privileges. A union having been formed between 
the settlements on the Piscataqua, and the colony of 
Massachusetts, their history for the succeeding forty 
years is in a great measure blended.. 

In 1641, Sir Ferdinando Gorges incorporated the 
plantation of Gorgiana into a city, to be governed by 
a mayor and eight aldermen ;, his cousin, Thomas Gor- 
ges, was appointed mayor of the city, but bad no success 
X 2- 
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sor in the ofike. The civil dissensions in England, witk 
the subsequent events, obliged Sir Ferdinando to relin- 
quish the. idea of, obtaining a general government over 
the colonies. He had ever been a firm royalist^ and 
engaged personally in the service of the crown, till his 
own ruin was involved in that of the royal cause which 
he espoused. From the conunencement of the civil 
wars, Gorges neglected the concerns of his plantation. 
The towns in the province of Maine fell into a state of 
confusion. Most*of the commissioners who had been 
appointed to govern the piovince, deserted it ; and the 
remaining inhabitants w^re, in l649y obliged to com- 
bine for their own security. 

The colony of Massachusetts embraced this opportur* 
nity to induce the inhabitants to submit to theit juris- 
diction ; and ais an encouragement to this -measure, ad- 
mitted them to be freemen, upon taking the oath of alle- 
giance, without requiring them to be of the communion 
of any church. After this province had submitted to 
Massachusetts, in l652, it was made a county by the 
name of Yorkshire, and the towns sent representatives 
to the general court at Boston. Though the measure 
was strenuously opposed by some men of eminence 
among them, yet the people in general were contented, 
and derived considerable advantages from the new ar- 
rangement. 

1642. 

So great was the diligence and industry of the New 
England planters, that they had already settled fifty 
towns and villages, erected between thirty and forty 
churches, and a larger number of parsonage houses. 
They had built a castle, forts, prisons, &c., and bad 
bounded a college, all at their own expense. They had 
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furnished themselves with comfortable dweUing-houses, 
had laid out gardens, orchards, corn-fields, pastures^ 
and meadows, and lived under the regular administra- 
tion of their own government and laws. 

The population of the country increased with snch^ 
rapidity, that it was time to take possession of the islands 
upon the coast. Mr. Mayhew having obtained a grant 
of Martha's Vineyard, Nantuchet, and Elizabeth's isles, 
settled his son in the former of these islands, with a 
-small number of planters. The civil wars which raged 
in England at this period, retarded for a time the far* 
ther increase of- the colonies. Though the settlers of 
New England were on the parliament side, yet their 
situation precluded them from taking an active part. 
As distant spectators, they beheld their native country 
involved in the horrors of civil war, while they enjoyed 
the blessings of peace and plenty in their American 

asylum. 

1645. 

The affairs of New England were, at this period, in 
so flourishing a situation, that the peopfe were intoxi* 
cated with prosperity, and the liberty they enjoyed 
threatened their ruin. In some of the internal divi- 
sions which agitated Massachusetts, Mr. Winthrop was 
charged, while deputy governor, with some arbitrary 
conduct, l^le defended himself at the bar, in the pre- 
sence of a vast concourse of people ; and having been 
honourably acquitted, addressed them afterwards from 
the bench, in a speech which has been said *' to equal 
any thing in antiquity, whether we consider it as com- 
ing from a philosopher or a magistrate." * 

♦ Universal History, : 
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, The foIlowiDg extract from Governor Winthrop^s acl- 
dress tends to illustrate the political opinions of that 
day. '* The questions (said he) ^hich have troubled 
the country of late, have been about the authority of 
the .magistrate, and the liberty of the people. Magis- 
tracy is certainly an appointment of God ; and I intreat 
you to consider that you choose your rulers from among 
yourselves, and that we take an oath to govern you 
according to God's laws, and the laws of our country, 
to the best of our skill. If we commit errors, not wil- 
lingly) but for vrant of ability, you ought to bear with 
us. Nor would I have you mistake your own liberty. 
Inhere is a liberty in doing what we list, without regard 
to law or justice. This liberty is indeed inconsistent 
with authority : bXit civil, moral, federal liberty, consists 
in every one's enjoying his property, and baling the 
benefit of the laws of his country. This is what you 
ought to contend for with the hazard of your liv^s : but 
this is very consistent with a due subjection to the civil 
magfstrate, and paying him that respect which his cha- 
racter requires." 

This excellent address was of equal benefit to the 
reputation of Mr., \yinthrop, and the peace of the co- 
lony. It settled him firmly iii the esteem and the affec- 
tions of the people, and the general court ; and, by his 
well-timed condescension, he became more powerful 
than ever. — New England was at this period in a state 
of perfect tranquillity, which was used for the conver- 
sion of the Indians, an account of which will be given 
in the subsequent chapter. 

From the facts related in this chapter, we learn, that 
one prominent trait in the character of our ancestors^ 
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was the attention they paid to the education of the ris- 
ing generation. ** They were (says an eminent author) 
convinced by their knowledge of human nature, derived 
from history and their own experience, that nothing 
could preserve their posterity from the encroachments 
of tyranny, but knowledge diffused generally through 
the whole body of the people. Their civil and religious 
principles therefore conspired to prompt them to use 
every measure, and take every precaution in their 
power, to propagate and perpetuate knowledge. 
' The object of our ancestors in founding a college, was 
to enlist science and religion under the same banner,, 
to guard against the disadvantage of an illiterate minis« 
try, and to qualify their sons to act their part well, in 
whatever profession they might engage. Let us of tkt 
present age < be instrudjsd by their example, to guard 
against the prejudices of ignorance ; and under their 
wise institutions, improved as they have been by sue-? 
ceeding generations, let us be careful to acquire a com- 
petent fund of information for the correct discbarge of 
the duties of our respective situations in society. Yuung^ 
people have the weightiest motives to stimulate them to. 
the acquisition of knowledge. It tends to make them 
xnore useful in the world, to enlighten them in the paths 
of virtue, and, by expanding their minds, to render 
them more capable of tbe.enj^oyments of the heavenl/ 
state. 
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CHAP. VI. 

iTatives of New England^ and their conversion to chrtS' 
' tianity by Rev. Mr. EUot — A Society established 
for propagating the gospel in New England — The 
town of Natick built— An Indian church formed — 
Conversion of the Indians at MartAa*s Vineyard, and 
4U Plymouth — Number of Indian churches — Synod held 
at Cdmbridge, and their platform of church-discipline. 

Wren the £uropcan adventarers first setlkd in Ne# 
Ehgland^ the natives were « wild ' and savdge peopk, 
Tkeir meiM powers were wholly uncBltivnted ; and 
Aey ivere immersed in the t!]|i(|(eBt gloom of igiforanoe 
and superstition. Their religious ideas were extremely 
weak lind confused. They admitted • however^ o( the 
•jnsftence of one supreme Beings wihom they denomi« 
dated-th^ great^irit, the great man above; and* ^tp* 
peared ta have some general hot yeirf ohscnre ideas of 
kis gotternnieat^ providence, ttnivenHil' power^ 4ind do4 
mioion* They believed him to be a good beings and 
paid a sort of acknowledgment to him- for plenty, vie* 
tof^y^ and other benefits.-^But there' is another powef^ 
wAich they called Hobomocbo, in Englfsbi the devit, of 
whom they stood in greater awe, and worshipped merely 
from a principle of fear. — The immortality of the soul 
was universally believed among the Indian tribes. Hence 
it was their general custom to bury with the dead their 
bows, arrows, spears, and some venison, which they 
supposed would be beneficial to them in a future state- 
—They believed in a number of Subordinate deities. 
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Their priests began an^ dictated their religious wortihipy 
and the people joined alternately in a laborious exercise, 
till they were extremely fatigued, and the priests ex-> 
iiausted even to fainting. They had neither temples, 
•altars, nor any fixed seasons for devotional exercises. — 
One of the prominent traits in the character of the 
Indians, is an unextinguishable thirst for revenge. In 
%var, '* the manly defence of an enemy inspires only re- ^ 
venge, and bravery conquered shares the same fate with 
timid resistance." The miseries they inflict on their 
unfortunate captives exhibit a dreadful picture of the 
ravage ferocity of which human nature is capable. 

1646. 

The planters of New England were assiduously en« 
gaged in endeavouring their conversion to Christianity. 
This was one of the obligq»tions of their patent, and one * 
of the professed designs of their settlement* Among 
those who exerted themselves with the greatest energy 
in this work. Rev. John Eliot of Roxbury, claims a 
•distinguished rank ; and he was styled the apostle of the* 
American Indians. In order to prosecute this benevo- 
lent design, he applied himself with persevering dili- 
gence to studying the Indian language, and became so 
complete a master of it, as to publish afi Indian gram- 
mar. Thus prepared, he began on the !28th of October, 
1646, to instruct the natives in the christian religion at 
Nonantum, which at present is included in the town of 
Newtorf. The Indians welcomed his arrival, heard him 
with attention, and asked a variety of questions respect- 
ing the important subjects of his discourse. 

Encouraged by this favourable reception, Mr. Eliot 
exhibited his disinterested concern for their salvation, 
by frequently preaching to the diilereiit tribes^ by fram* 
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ing catechisms in their dialect, to instract them in the 
principles of the christian religion ; by endeavouring to 
civilize^their omnners ; by procuring the establishment 
of schools ; and by supplying them with suitable school- 
books, which he translated into their language. — In his 
ministerial capacity, he travelled through all parts of 
Plymouth and Massachusetts, as faf as Cape Cod. In 
these fatiguing excursions, he suffered innumerable in- 
sults ; and his life was in continual danger from the 
inveterate enmity of the Indian princes and priests, who 
would undoubtedly have efiecCed iiis destruction, if they 
had not been awed by the power of the English colo- 
nies. 

Notwithstanding various discouragements, the chris- 
tian religion -spread both in Massachusetts and Ply- 
mouth. The new converts, who were distinguished by 
the name of the praying Indians, after they renounced 
paganism, abandoned their savage/ way of living, and 
imitated the habits and manners of their civilized 
neighbours. 

After Mr. Eliot had continued his benevolent labours 
several years, certain pious people in England assisted 
him by their generous donations. And in 164-9; the 
British parliament passed an act, incorporating a num- 
ber of persons, by the name of the ** President and 
Society for propagating the gospel in New England,'^ 
empowering them to receive such sums of money as 
could be collected by the liberality of those who were 
interested in promoting the conversion of the Indians. 
By authority of this act, so large a collection was made 
in all the parishes in England, that the society were 
enabled to purchase an estate in land of between five 
aud six hundred ppunds a year. 



Upon tke restoration of king Charles ii. they solicited 
and obtained a new charter, by which they were made 
a body corporate, and empowered to appoint commis- 
si onera residing in New England, to transact affairs re- 
lating to the benevolent design of converting .the Indi- 
ans. The charter substituted a governor for a presi- 
dent, and the Hon. Robert Boyle was elected to that 
office. — In 1650, the corporation were at the expense 
of erecting another building near the former college, in 
order to give the Indians a liberal education. But 
though a few of them were there educated, yet it was 
found impracticable to persuade the Indian youth to a 
love of literature. 

1651. 

This year a number of Mn Eliot's converts united, 
and built a town, which they called Natick. Having 
formed a settlement, aad established a civil governiQent^ 
liiey were at length, after a strict examination, formed' 
intp a regular church. Several other societies of pray- 
ing Indians were also formed in the colony of Massa* 
chusetts. And in 2664, Mr. Eliot accomplished the 
arduous work of translating the bible into the Indian 
language. His disinterested labours rendered Jbim highly, 
venerated and beloved by the new converts. 

'l54(J. 

While Mr. Eliot wa^ converting the Indians within 
the jurisdiction, of 'Massachusetts, Mr. Mayhew^ whe 
had obtained a grant of Martha's Vineyard, and his 
son, a clergyman of distinguished piety, were proiQOting 
the same f)en^olent design in that plaf e, and in Nan- 
tucket and Elisabeth's isles. The first convert to chris* 
tianity in lyfar^'s Vineyard was one Hii^onofes, a 
nan .^ about jthirty yeftts of i^e. His religion «aFp6se<^ 
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bim to the contempt of his countrymen^ till, in the year 
] 645« a general sickness prevailed in the island, from 
which Hiaccomes and his family were exempted. The 
Indians were indaded by the event to alter their con* 
ducty and a number of them requested Hiaccomes to 
instruct them ifi the christian religion. Some time af- 
ter, the sacheifi sent for Mr. Mayhew, and requested 
him, in hi^ own and^ ill his people's names, to teach 
them the' principles of Christianity, in the Indian lan- 
, guage. Mr. May hew readily complied, and his labours 
were crowned with abundant success. He pursued his 
design with unwearied application, for ten or fourteen 
years ; till at length, intending a short voyage to £ng* 
land, he sailed in l657 $ but the ship and passengers 
were lost. His death was exceedingly lamented by his 
converts. In l6S4, the Indians had ten stated places 
for public worship in Martha's Tineyard. 

Air. Roger Williams endeavoured to convert the na- 
tives of Rhode Island to the christian religion, but his 
exertions were in general frustrated. Th6 labours also 
of Rev. Mr. Fitch, among the Connecticut Indiansi, 
w^re not attended with the desired success. Mr. Richard 
Bourne preached the gospel to the Indians at Plymouth* 
and was instrumental in converting large numbers. In 
1<6S4, the praying Indians in this colony had ten wor- 
shipping assemblies ; and in the following year, the num- 
ber of individuals was computed' to be fourteen hun- 
dred and thirty-nine, besides childrto under twelve 
years of age. 

A letter of Mr. Increase Mathfcr^ to Dh Ldosdeni of 
Utrecht, dated 1^87» gives an idea of the progress of 
the gospel atnbng the Indiatis for twenty yean. Iti 
this letter he &ays, that '* there are six charches of 
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l»aptised Indians in New £nglandf and twelve aisemblie^ 
of catechumens. There are twepty-four Indian preach- 
ersy and four English ministers who preach in the Indi- 
an language." — Dr. Cotton Mather asserts, that in the 
year l6p5y there were three thousand adult Indians 
converted in the islands of Martha's Vineyard and 
Nantucket. That there were three churches in Nan- 
tucket, and five constant assemblies. That in Massa* 
Chusetts alone there wer^ above thirty Indian congre- 
gations, and fiiore than three thousand converts; and 
that their numbers were very considerable in other 
pHTts of the country. 

It does not appear that the cbristii^n Indians return- 
ed to paganism ; but t^at they gradually wasted away, 
till at length they became almost extinct. 

The ignorance and darkness of the natives of New 
England, and the savage ferocity of their character, 
teach vs duly to appreciate the inestimable advantage 
pf being educated and early instructed in the cbristiaa 
religion. The spirit of revenge, which education and ha- 
bit conspire to strengthen in the savage state, is produc- 
tive of the most pernicious ^fipcts in society ; and exhibits 
in 1^ striking lyianner the inconceivable degree of barba- 
rity of which human nature is capable, when destitute 
pf (he refinements of polished society, and the restraint^ 
^f reason and religion. Christianity has civilized the ' 
world* heightened the human intellects, softened tb^ 
ferocity of war, taught us compassion towards our ene- 
mies, and strengthened every social tie. Such are its 
advantages with, respect to this state, which, however 
great, are small wben compared with those which regard 
futurity. ** Life and immortality are brought to lighl 
Py the gospel." That divine religion, which regulatei 
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uur conduct, and promotes our happiness in this world, 
exalts us to the enjoyment of eternal and unclouded 
felicity in the heavenly state. 



CHAP. VII. 

• 

The New England churches convene a synod — Plafforin 

of church-government — The colonies establish a code of 

laxcs'^Death and' character of Governor Winthrcfp — 

Persecution of the Baptists and Quakers — Four Quakers 

j)ut to death in Boston — King Charles ii. puts a itop 

' to the execution of these sanguinary lams. 

U^HE religious inhabitants of New England ^ere soli- 
citous to establish the faith and order of their church^ 
upon what they supposed to be the scripture fou[1ida« 
lion. For this purpose a synod convened at CarobHdge 
jn l648, which, having adopted the confession of faitli 
published by the assembly of divines at Westminster, 
lehose three celebrated clergymen to form separately a 
plan of church-government. These performances Were 
presented to the synod for their revision and Corrdc* 
tion, and from thence the Cambridge pfatform w>s 
collected; whicb, being approved by the majoi;ity ioif 
the synod, wais recommended to the getieral coutt iitid 
to the churches. 

The fundamental article in this platform is, that eacfh 
particular Church has authority from Christ, for ex6f* 
cising government, and enjoying all the ordinances otf 
worship' within itself. Ecclesiastical councils tvere to 
Ibe convoked for advice on emergent occasions. It'wau 
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also maintained in the platform, that the offices of 
pastors, teachers, aqd ruling elders^ were distinct. Pas- 
tors were to attend to exhortation, and teachers to 
doctrine; yet both were to administer ordinances. 
Kuling elders were, in a special manner, to assist the 
pastors and teachers in the discipline of the church. 

While the colonies were increasing in numbers and 
settlements, regular codes of laws were necessary for 
the advancement, order, and happiness of their respec- 
tive jurisdictions. At a general court in New Haven, 
April 6. 1643, considerable progress was made in the 
laws of that colony. Deputies were sent to the gene- 
ral court, and an addition was made to the number of 
magistrates. 

In 1^47, the general assembly of the province of 
Rhode Island established a code of laws^ agreeable to 
the English statutes, and erected a form of civil gove|:n- 
ment for the administration, of those laws> and for en- 
acting such others as should be found necessary. The 
supreme power was vested in the people assembled : a 
court of commissioners, consisting of six persons cho- 
sen from four towns in Rhode Island, had the legisla- 
tive authority. 

The foUpwing year, the colony of Massachusetts frrst 
published its code of laws. At the request of the ge- 
neral court. Rev. John Cotton had compiled a system,, 
founded chiefly dn the laws of Moses, which was pub- 
lished in London, l645. This abstract was considered 
by the legislative body as the general standard, though 
they never formally adopted it, and even varied from it 
in many instances. They professed to follow Moses's 
plan, so far. only as it was of a moral nature, and obli- 
gatory on all mankind. 
1 2 
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1649. 

At the session of the general court of Connecticut, 
a code of laws was established, and this colony had 
the appearance of a well-regulated commonwealth. 
Until this time, punishments, in many instances, had 
been left wholly to the discretion of the court. But 
from this period, the laws. in general became fixed, and 
the punishments of particular crimes were specified, so 
that delinquents might know what to expect when they 
bad the temerity to transgress. 

The celebrated John Winthrop, esq., died the begin- 
ning of this year, aged si.\ty-three. His death was 
greatly lamented in Massachusetts, and he was styled 
the father of the colony. He was educated in the pro* 
fession of the law, in which he was eminent for his 
abilities ^d integrity. The high place he held in the 
public esteem was evinced by his being appointed a 
justice of the peace at the age of eighteen. When a 
number of influential characters formed the design of 
removing to New England, he put himself at the head 
of the undertaking, and devoted his estate and strength 
to the public service. The inhabitants of Massachu- 
setts manifested their high sense of his worth, by choos^ 
ing him eleven times successively to be their governor. 
Prudence and justice marked his conduct in that sta- 
tion. He was distinguished for temperance, frugality, 
and economy ; and ever exhibited a supreme regaird* 
for religion. The only error which has been charged 
upon his administration, resulted from his maintaining 
the necessity of using coersive measures in religion. 
However, he finally rose superior to the prejudices of 
the age in which he lived, and in his dying moments 
feelingly regretted that his conduct had been tinged with, 
the spirit of religious intolerance. 
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The fatal effects \vhich were produced by enforcing 
uniformity in religious worship, are now to be related* 
This year some of the inhabitants of Rehoboth adopted 
the sentiments of the baptists, withdrew from the esta- 
blished worship, and set up a separate meeting. Upon 
which, Mr. Obadiab Holmes, one of the principal dis- 
centers, was first admonished, and afterwards excom« 
municated, by Rev. Mr. Newman, minister of that town* 
Immediately after, he and two of his associates were 
cited to appear before the court at Plymouth ; by which 
they were ordered to desist from th^ir separation, and 
neither to ordain officers, administer the sacraments, 
nor assemble for public worship. ' The^ viewed these 
restrictions as arbitrary violations of their christian H-^ 
berty, and resolved to act agreeably to the convictioii 
of their consciences. 

1651. 

After remonstrances and threatenings were found to 
be ineffectual, the baptists were fined and imprisoned, 
and even exposed to corporeal punishment. A law 
also was enacted by the general court of Massacfaa- 
setts, by which, upon their persisting in avowing their 
opinions^ and endeavouring to make proselytes, they 
were sentenced to banishment. But neither this nor 
other severe penal laws made against sectaries, could 
prevent the increase of this denomination. 

After the settlers of New England had exerted them* 
selves to suppress the baptists, they exhibited similar 
intolerant principles in their behaviour to the quakers. 
The first of this society who came into Massachusetts, 
were Mary Fisher and Anna Austin, who arrived from 
Barbadoes the bieginnin;^ of July, 1656. The books 
which these womei^ brought over Trere burnt by the 
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Gdmmon executioner, and they were committed to prn 
son by the deputy governor ; and, after about five weeks 
confinenrent, were sent back to Barbadoes. Soon after 
X theit departure, eight others^ of the same persuasion 
arrived in Boston. Afte&some examination, they were 
sentenced to banishment, and to he detained in prison 
until they could be conveyed out of the colony. They, 
were imprisoned about eleven weeks ; during which time 
a law was enacted, which prohibited all masters of ves* 
Bels from bringing any quakers into the jurisdiction of 
Massachusetts, under the penalty of one hundred pounds, 
and imprisonment until payment thereof was made. 
It also decreed that any quaker coming into the coun- 
try, should be committed to the house of correction, 
severely whipped, constantly kept to hard labour, and 
debarred from all intercourse with any person whatever. 
' — This act, and the banishment of the quakers, prov- 
ing insufficient, other sanguinary laws were enacted, 
such as cutting off the ears, and boring the tongue with 
a hot iron. Through a mistaken zeal to extirpate he- 
resy, these laws were in various instances put in exe- 
cution. 

1657. 
The severity with which this denomination was 
treated, appeared rather to invite than to deter them 
from flocking to the colony. The persecution exercis- 
ed against them had a direct tendency to increase their 
numbers. People first compassionated their sufferings^ 
admired the fortitude with which they endured, them, 
and ,from these causes were induced to examine and 
embrace their sentiments. Large numbers in Boston^ 
Salem, and other places, joined this society. Their 
rapid increase induced the magistrates to resort to th% 
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last extremity, aiid to enact a taw to bani&fa tbem upon 
pain of death. Accordingly^ four qaakefs were exe- 
cuted in Boston the following year. '■ Great oppositioo' 
was made to this law ; and it passed only by a majority 
of one person. 

The colonies of Plymouth, Connecticut, and New 
H&ven, cof^ied- after Massachusetts iii their treatment of 
thequakers, but did not carry their f«verity to such 
an extent at to put any of them to death. 

1661. 

These unhappy disturbafices continued till the friends 
of the' quakers. in England Interposed, and obtained an 
order from king Charies ii., requiring that* a stop should 
be put 'to all- capital or corporeaPpimiithiJ^nY of his 
subjects called-" quakera^: This occasioned a repeal of 
the cruel laws which had been enacted i^ahist thdn.^ - ' 

To us who live in an enlightened age, where the prin* 
ciples of religious t^HenCliOK are clearly understood, 
the conduct of the early settlers of New England must 
appear truly astonishing;* and*^#e may be led to 
asperse them with unmerited censure. In reviewing the 
conduct of those who have appeared on^fhe' theatre oT 
life before us, we ought ever to consider the infiience 
which the prevailing prejudices of the age in which^they 
lived, must naturally have had iipon their minds.' It 
was late before the true grounds of liberty of cbnsci* 
ence were known by any, party of christians. The 
bloody persecutions in the annals of popery, fill tha 
ihind with horror, i&nd we find ti^it^ of the same intol- 
erant Spirit in the conduct of the R<i(btmers. 

The church of England, by enforcing utiiformity ia 
religion, had driven the puritatte to seek an tnylum in 
the hew world,- whece, after stifilirtttg vatiotis hai4sbip». 



they had established a reli^ouy systei^^ to which' they 
were firmly attached. Influenced by the prejudices of 
education^ they considered it as a duty to suppress 
those religious tenetf which they supposed diametrically 
opposed to Christianity, and subversive of the peace 
and happiness of the newly-established colonjes. The 
principles they had imbibed appeared to them in alight 
so important, that they took every precaution to trans* 
mit them pure and uncorrupted to the latest posterity, 
—A review of the distressing scenes which persecution 
has occaiioned both in Europe and America, ought to 
inspire our minds with tha most lively gratitude la 
divine prpvideocOf for the entire liberty of conicien^ 
which is «t present e^oyed by ea^;)^ individual state, 
and which constitutes a dia^ngjaish^ ^sceUence in the 
foderal coaititvtioo* 
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Jte coloma amgrattdaie King Ciarki ij. oa 4it 'ratcra* 
Horn — Third Pfnod im New England — Comie^tiaU and 
New Bofoem wuitd kg a charter — Charter granted tq 
lttode*I$land — Four eonmMowen ien$ to New Bng^ 
land bjf the hinf. 

Soon after the restoration of Oiarlei ii. the general 
court of Massachusetts dispatched Simon Bradstreet, 
esq., and Rev. John Norton, with a loyal address of 
congratulation to bis majesty, in which they endeavoured 
to justify the conduct of the colony, and petitioned fof 



the continuance of their civil and religious privileges. 
The reception of the agents was favourable ; and they 
returned next autumn with the kingfs answer to their 
address, in which he confirmed the charter, and pro'* 
mised to renew it under the great seal. He also granted 
pardon to his subjects for all treasons committed during 
the late troubles, those only excepted who were at- 
V tainted by act of parljameut. The king however re- 
quired that the general court should review its ordi* 
nances, and repeal such as were repugnant to the royal 
authority ; that the oath of allegiance should be duly 
administered to every person ; that justice should be 
administered in his name ; that all who desired it should 
be permitted to use the book of common prayer, and 
perform their devotions according to the ceremonies of 
the church of England; and that freeholders, of com* 
petent estate, not vicious, should be allowed to vote in 
the election of officers civil and military, though of 
different persuasions respecting church-government ; and 
finally that this letter should be published. 

Many of the requisites contained in the king's letter, 
were exceedingly disagreeable to our ancestors. And 
et thi^ session of the general court, the only compliance 
with his orders, except publishing his letter, was giving 
directions that all writs, processes, &c., should be in 
his majesty's name. A committee was afterwards ap- 
pointed, to consider the propriety of conforming to the 
other particulars, and liberty was given to the clergyy 
and other inhabitants^ to transmit their opinions. 

Whilst the colonies were alarmed with apprehensions 
for their civil liberties, their churches were agitated by 
religious controversies. Great debates arose among the 
clergyi concerning the right of grand duldrea of chtircb 
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members to the sacrament of baptism, whose immediate 
parents had not entered into the communion. This dis- 
pute commenced in the colony of Connecticut, and 
spread with rapidity through Neyir England. 

1662. 

In order to settle the controverted points, the gene* 
jal court of Massachusetts convoked a synod, or ge* 
neral council of all the churches, to be assembled at 
Boston. The two leading questions referred to their 
decision were, (1.) Who are the subjects, of baptism? 
(2.) Whether, according to the word of God, there 
ought to be a consociation of churches, and in what 
finanner such a union should be formed ? 

In answer to the first question, the majority of the 
«ynod agreed, that the children of good moral parents, 
who solemnly owned the 'covenant before the church* 
though not in full communion, might be admitted to 
baptism. However, the council were not unanimous ; 
several learned and pious clergymen protested against 
the determination relative to baptism. Rev. Charles 
Cbauncy, president of Harvard College, Mn Increase 
Mather, and Mr. l5avenporC wrote against the practice. 
It was disapproved by all the ministers in New Haven, 
and numbers in Connecticut. The churches in general 
were more in opp6sition than the clei^. The general 
court of Connecticut took no notice of the synod, nor 
of the dispute, but left the elders and churches at 
liberty to act their own sentiments. They were at* 
tempting to form a union with New Haven, and as the 
ministers and churches in that colony were unanimous 
in their opposition to the synod, they probably judged 
it impolitic at that time to decide any thing relative to 
these ecclfii^stical points* 
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' Respecting the second question, the synod agreed 
.that the diurches .ought to hold communion with, and 
assist eacU other, in preyer, in communicating their 
gifts, in maintaining peace and unity, in settling contro- 
versies, in ordaining and removing pastors and teachers, 
in admonishing one another, and in bearing their united 
testimony «gainst vice and error. 

1662. jit^^vr ^-^: 

Connecticut and New Haven had conlMMH 
tinct governments for many years. At.tei^^l^Hi'e ge- 
neral court of Connecticut determined to j^rafor an ad- 
dress to Charless ii., professing their submission and 
loyalty, and soliciting a royal charter, John \Vinthr0p9 
€sq., who had been elected governor, was appointed to 
negociate the affair with the king. He succeeded and 
obtained a charter, which constituted the two colonies 
one united commonwealth, by the name of the gover- 
nor and company of Connecticut. By the royal char- 
ter, every power, legislative, judicial, and executi^Cp 
was vested in the freemen of the- corporation, or their 
delegates, and the colony was under no obligation to 
communicate the acts of their local legislature to the 
king. The government which they had previously ex- 
ercised, was established ; and when the other New 
England states renovated their politics, the charter of 
^Connecticut w^s continued as the basis of their un* 
cfaanging policy, and remains so to the present day. 

1663. 

The royal charter which was granted to Rhode Is- 
land and Providence plantations, the subsequent year, 
was similar tq that of Connecticut. They differed how- 
ever in one respect, the charter of Connecticut was 
silent with regard to religion; by that of Rhode Island* 

G 
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liberty of cot)3cicnce was granted in its fullest extVfit* 
From (he cofnmencefhent of tbe ragn of JCharles 'A 
the ^enenrl court of Massachu!^*tts entertakted alarming 
apprehensions of being deprived of thei^ privileges. 
These iears were ilvcreased by th« king's issuing a com- 
mission to four persons, on^ of ^offii was an inveterate 
eheoiY ."(o iba coloay^to benf coin[ilaint8 and appeals 
in jjmj yfe jntiL and criminal concerns, and settle the 
<{)(ttqfl|H|||portty of th^ country acftofding'tb their 
bwn J[|PI§pim. After the arrival of Ae commissioners, 
tlie fenmiti court altei^ed the law, tliat all freemen 
should bi:(rb'arch members ; and having resolved to bear 
•tr-uc allegiance to their sovereign, and adhere to their 
|>ateivt, they agreed upon an address to the king, in 
•ivhich •they {professed ibeir loyalty, and asserted that 
-they had exerted themselves- ta satisfy his «4i>ajesty at 
-far OS they supposed consistent with their duty to God, 
and the just liberties and privileges of their patent. 
!rbey considei^d the appointment of thecommissioneffi 
«vith the powers they possessed, to be an infringement 
on their charter privileges, which they declared were 
*' far dearer to them thAn life/' They exhibited the 
iame firmness end resolution in their conduct to the 
cofamissioners, wfapo, aft^r much altercation^ left the 
colony dissatisfied and enraged. 

The commissioners were unsuco^Ul in C6nh66tict^ 
AS well as in Massachusetts, but were more: favouraMjr 
received in Plymouth atid Rhode Islands They sat a« 
a court at Providence aind Warwick, and spent some 
lime in the colony, inquiring into the proceedings ai 
<he executive powers of the plantatioof and jtearing 
complaints irom disaffected persons. 



Wden the coininiuioners arrived in Hew Hfttripfthirci' 
.fliey* fluttered a party wb^ ^nre disMtlBfied with tke' 
MassachiKctY^ goVnnyneat, with being' ktt^fiom their- 

jurisdiction, and prevailed on them to sign a petition 
to the king for that purp<Me«-r-.But as the niajorrty of 
the people exhibited a dctcrn>ined opposition to the se- 
paration) the design proved abortrre« 

When the commissioners came to the province of 
Maine, the f6rmer claim under Gorges began to reviye. 
They 'a|)p6in4€ld courts, and' comnaililoned riiagistratos 
linder th^ 4uke of Vor^, and in the name of the king, 
l^his kind pr government continued until the year l668| 
wiien' some of the principal' inhabitants being greatly 
oppressed with the tyranny of the commissioners in 
their support of Gorges's claim^ made application to the 
general court- 6f Massa^h'dsetts, to' take the country 
agffln undei* tH^it prbtecUbh aind jtirisdictlon. 

When the commissfdiiers Had (Concluded' their busi* 
Dtfsss, they were' recalled by an' order (torn the kinjg;,* 
His majesty was highly displeased with tkt treatment 
|hey itceived fi-om the government df MassacRfusetrs. 
By a letter to the colony, be orti^rtfi thetn tb send over 
four or five agents, promising to hear all the allegations 
th^at cotild' be made in their behalf, and intiniating that 
hie was far from desiring to invade their charter. lie 
commanded that all things should remain as the com* 
missioners had settled them, till his farther orders ; and 
that those persons who had been imprisoned for peti- 
tioning or applying to them, should be released. 

The reception which the commissioners met with in 
the colonies, exhibits their strong aversion to arbitrary 
power. The inhabitants of New England, says a late 
writer, may emphatically be said to be born free. They 
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were settled originally upon the principle expressed 'at 
this day in all their forms of 'goyen^ment, M . that alt* 
meo are born free, equal, and tadepeftdeat/^ j .. 
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"Km and' progress of the vofir nii^ Philipf hng of ihg. 
Wampatidags — The death of Philip pui^ q period to 
hostilities — Ills characier-^The war with the eastern.. 
' Indians — Peace ratified with the Indian tribes — Third 
synod in Massachusetts, 
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biNCE the. contest with the Pequ^d ladies, tbe ter* 
Tor of the English arms had restrained the natives from 
hostilities. Id tlie mean time, providence had smiled 
upon the New En^and settlements, and multiplied theip. 

churches. The season was now arrived in which the* 

- * . ■ ... 

colonies were alarmed with the gloon^y prospec.t.of he<^j 
ifig again involved in an Indian war. , « 'j. . '' 

1-674-. ' , ,, , ..•■*.., ;.j 

At this periotl, Philip^ sachem of the WatnpanQagSy , 
an artful and aspiring man» who saw the continuaii 
growth of the colonists with jealous apprehension, ex- 
cited his countrymen to a geueral combination against 
tbem. He endeavoured to conceal his hostile purposes^ - 
and when his conduct excited suspicion, he gave. the, 
strongest assurances of his peaceable disposition. la 
the mean time, he was secretly preparing for war by . 
obtaining arms, and negociating with the neighbouxiDg 
Indians, 
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The war was precipitated by the revenge which Philip 
caused to be taken upon John Susaroan, a christian 
Indian, whom the English had dispatched upon the 
Warapanoag mission. Having discovered the conspiracy 
of his coonlrymen, he revealed h to the governor of 
Plymouth ; and a short time after he was murdered. 
An Indian, who was accidentally on a hill at some dis- 
tance, saw the murder committed. Upon his evidence 
and some other circumstances, three Indians were an- 
prehended, tried^ convicted, and executed. This event 
excited the keenest resentment in king Philip, and the 
Indians who resorted to him from various parts, stimu> 
lated him Yo commence hostilities. The alarming situ- 
ation of affairs having induced the governor of Ply- 
mouth to proclaim a general fast, the Indians lying in 
ambush, fired upon a number of the inhabitants at 
Swanzey, who were returning from public worship, kil- 
led one man, and wounded another; and two men 
who were dispatched for a surgeon, were intercepted ' 
and killed. The same night the Indians entered xhe 
town of Swanzey, and killed six men. 

1675. 

As the war was now inevitable, the governor of Ply- 
mouth demanded assistance of the confederated Colo- 
nies. Accordingly, a company of horse and foot from 
Massachusetts joined the Plymouth forces at Swanzey, 
and, making a resolute assault which obliged the Indians 
to retreat with precipitation, took possession of Mount 
Hope, and ravaged the adjacent country. The Massa- 
chusetts forces marched into the Narragansct country, 
and compelled the inhabitants to renew their treary 
with the English, and engage to exert themselves to de- 
stroy Philip and his adherents. In the meaa time, the 
G 2 
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Plymouth forces were sent to deter the Pocasset Indian* 
from assisting him, but they had already taken an 
active part. 

Capt. Church of Plymouth colony, .with fifteen men, 
were surrounded in a pease field by two hundred Indi- 
ans ; and notwithstanding the inequality of numbers, 
fought with invincible courage and resolution. At 
length, he arrived at the water side, and defended him- 
self behind a barrac^de of stones, till he was removed 
in a sloop to Rhode Island, without the loss of one of 
his men. After refreshing his detachment, he again 
engaged, and killed a number of the Pocasset Indians ; 
the remainder retreated with terror, and appeared no 
more in the open country. 

After Capt. Church's detachment had Joined the 
army, they received, information that Philip and his 
men were in a swamp at Pocasset^ and it was deter- 
mined to besiege him. The English army resolutely 
entered the thicket; but when they had advanced a few 
paces, the Indians fired upon them from behind the 
bushes, and at one discharge killed five, and mortally 
wounded six or seven of their number. This induced 
iheni to turn their attack into a blockade, which they 
formed with an hundred men, hoping that famine would 
oblige the Indian prince to surrender. He had the ad- 
dress to baffle this attempt by crossing a river in the 
uight, which the English deemed impassable, and es- 
caped into the Nipmuck country. One hundred of 
bis warriors were however made prisoners. 

After the Nipmuck Indians heard of Philip's arrival 
in their country, they fired upon and mortally wounded 
Capt. Hutchinso:., who was sent to negociate with them; 
filled eight of his men, and obliged the rest to retreat 



with precipitation. Philip, who was re-inforced^ pur- 
sued and drove a large number of them into an house^ 
^'hich the Indians endeavoured to set on fire, but they 
were providentially prevented by a shower of rain. At 
length they were relieved by Major Willard, who en* 
gaged the Indians with a small party, killed eighty, and 
forced Philip and his army to retreat. 

The Indians in the several colonies were now roused 
to arms ; and in this and part of the following year, 
their progress was maiked with murder, fire, and deso- 
lation. Besides destroying a large number of t^e £n* 
glish, they laid the towns of Mendon, Groton, and 
Warwick in ashes ; burnt most of the houses in Deer- 

r 

field, half the town of Medfield, and a large numbe:r 
of buildings in Rehobotii| Pi^fdence^ and several other 
places. 

On the other hand, large numbers of Indians were 
destroyed by the colonists ; particularly when Philip 
and his army retreated into the Narragaoset country, 
the English pursued them and attacked a fort which 
the Indians deemed impregnable. The fort was burnt, 
the fortifications levelled ; seven hundred Indian war- 
riors peribhed in the action, and three hundred warriors 
died of their wounds, besides a vast number of defence- 
less old men, women, and children, who had repaired 
to the fort for refuge. The English had six captains 
and eighty-five men killed, and an hundred and ikiiy 
men wounded* 

1676. 

The victory depressed the spirits of Uie Indians, and 
the loss of provisions in the f(.rt reduced -them to great 
distress. They however continued their savage depre- 
datiousy and kept the couutry iju couunuai alarm and 
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terror. Tt is reported, that in order to gain the assist* 
ance of the Mohawks, Philip endeavoured to irritate 
them against the colonists, by killing a number of their 
men, and persuading their prince that his subjects were 
murdered by the English. One of the Indians whom 
he left for dead, revived, returned home, and related 
the truth to his countrymen. Exasperated by this per- 
fidious conduct, the Mohawks engaged in a war against 
Philip and his people, which deranged all their mea- 
sures. — After this event, the arms of the colonists were 
in various instances crowned with success. One of 
Philip's allies, the queen of Pocasset, on being surprised 
by the English, magnanimously animated her men to 
hold out to the last extrenkity ; but they meanly deserted 
her, and she was drownedl-l>y endeavouring to escape. 

As Philip was the soul of the Indian conspiracy, and 
on his life or death war or peace depended, it was the 
grand object of the New England forces to apprehend 
him. Mis situation was at this time peculiarly distress- 
ing. He had lost his chief coi/nseliors, his nearest 
relations were made prisoners, and he was obh'ged to 
ftee. for safety from one swamp to another. At length, 
one of his friends whom he had exasperated by killing 
ah Indian who presumed to mention to him an expedi- 
ent for making peace, discovered the place where he 
was concealed. Capt. Church, on receiving this intel- 
ligence, went with a small party, and found him in a 
swamp near Mount Hope. He attempted in vain to 
escape ; one of his men whom he had offended, and 
who had deserted to the English, shot him through the 
heart. 

Thus died Philip, sachem of the Wampanoags, an 
implacable enemy to the English nation. He has been 



nepi^enled a&/^ a bold and darrhg» priiice, having all ' 
tl^etpride^ fiercen€M» aad cruelty t>f! 'a satage in bis dis^ 
pc^sition, witb k mixture of deep, cunning and design." 
But that undaunted jcouragex energy of mind, and love 
of country which adorned bis character, and which 
have immortalised monarchs in the civilized world, 
have been little celebrated in this. Indian prince; and 
\vQ bav0 been led to contemplate only bis vices, which, 
destitute of the colourings of polished life, appiear in 
their native deformity. , . ' 

About the same period in which Philip" began hosti- 
lities in Plymoiith colony, the eastern Indians were in-' 
suiting the inhabitants of New Hampshire, and the pro- 
vnice'of Maine, The fraudulent methods pf trading' 
\f\th the i^atives, and some other Injuries, were. alleged 
as the gf bunds of the war. ' The Indians for some time 
dfisstmbled their resentment; but the insurrection at 
Plymouth inspired them with courage, and they spread 
distress and desolation in their extensive ravages. To 
describe the effects bf the war in the words of an elegant 
autht)r,^''all the plantations at Piscataqua,with the whole* 
eastern country, wie're how filled 'with fear and confu- 
sion ; bu:jiness was suspended, and every man was .obliged 
to provide for his bwii and his family's safety. The.' 
labour of the field was. exchanged for the duty of the 
garrison, a'nd they who had long lived in peace and 
security, were upon their guard night and day, subject 
to dontinual alarms/ and the most fearful apprehen-' 



sion^. 



1675. 
Notwithstanding a peace was concluded with the 
natives the following year, they soon renewed their hos- 
tile attacks, which induced the governmeut of MassH* * 



chttsettsto'send a bod j of troopsi to tbe eastward; 1 
surprised four hundred Ibditns' at Quocbecho, in 
house of Major Waldro^' Those who had f retiot 
joined 10 concluding tt^- peace, were dismissed ; i 
those who were found accessories in the war, sold 
fllaves in foreign parts. In l678, a formal treaty 
l^ce was .settled witji tbe Indian chief at Catco, at 
and an end was put , to a tedious and distressing- wa 
which had suhdisted three yeart* 

.While the New England forces were in the field, the 
churches frequently observed days of fasting and prayer, 
for the success of their arms. After peace wfis esta- 
blished, a licentiousness of manners prevailed which 
^s -highly alarming to serious and devout people* 
llence in l6/9, the general court of Massachusetts 
convened a synod to examine the state of religion, . and 
to prevent the increase of proffineness and impiety*— * 
The synod agreed that there was a general decay of 
piety, and a prevalence of pride, interoperancei profane* 
ness^ and other vices. Tbey advised, 4hat iu order • to 
promote a reformation, the clergy should be exhorted 
to bear tbe strongest testimony .B^Q,.inst the vices of the 
age in their public discourses, and to nvaintain a strict 
discipline in their churches ; that schools should be 
strictly inspected and supported ; and that the magis- 
trates should be vigilant in putting the laws in execu- 
tion. This synod also passed a vote, recognising and 
.confirming the plalform of church discipline which was 
agreed upon by the synod of Cambridge in l658, desir- 
ing that the churches might continue steadfast in the 
order of the gospel, according to what is therein declared 
agreeable to the word of God» 



'trt^ tludabove account of the distreasiDg Indian wary 

vtfe learn bow dear our ancestoi^ purchase the rich ia«^ 

heritance which descends <to tus; As an elegant writei^ 

observes^ ^ they had a foe ;lo subdue, who added t^ 

the instinct and fierceaeis of the brutal creation, the 

jiagacity of humair intellect/' £00143 of desperate reso- 

JotiqH in penetrating the treacherous recesses of the 

^wilderness^ were the only ineans of preserving the inha* 

bitants from the sdibtiie surprises and merciless ravages 

of their enemy/ The nature of such a contfict.is hardly 

to be realised, in a iemtot;j invaded by a civilized foe« 

.where the regular operations of war afford some ruLi 

for c$kul9tifag the times and degrees of calamities, and 

•;^ here defeat is not the certain ^xesage of torture aatt 

4eathu 
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. .tJHAP. X. 

X^e goverm^t of Ntw jfljampshire separattfi from Jlftw- 
^achts^tlSf find made a r^al province — Crtuifield's op- 
pressive government — The colonies are deprived of their 
charters — Colonel Dudley appointed president of New 
England — Ife ,u superceded iff Sir Ednand 4^drQ$t 
Jtoh is pointed gifoernor, — His orhitrHty proQteding^s 
— The n^iflntiojs, in Engli^nd p^ts a period to fhe of- 
fression of the coUmists — A nm fJkarier grfo^te^ anfl 
Sir W^iUkP^ POps cAfs^n governor. 

m 

'WhIL9T tbe Indian tribes were endeavouring io ex- 
tirpate the English, enemies of another kind were vising 
fevety effort to deprive them of their privileges, by art^ 
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ful and exaggerated accounts of tbeir candbctto'thc 
government. of England. . 

1679. 
At this period) one Mf-. Mason, who claimed a rig^ 
to New Hampshire from his grandfather, Capt. Jofafi 
Mason, endeavoured to dissolve the anion which had 
long subsisted between that colony «nd Massachu^ts. 
He was assisted in his claim by Edward Randolph, liis 
iiiusroan, an inveterate enemy to the people of Nev 
England. They succeeded, and a commission passed 
the great seal, which separated New Hampshire from 
the jurisdiction of Massachusetts, By this commission, 
a president and council were aippointed by the king for 
the government of the province. The people however 
were allowed to choose an assembly, to whom the pre- 
sident should recommend enacting tttws for establishing 
their allegiance, order, and deiMK * mnd raising taxes 
for the support of governmentf ta toch a manner as 
they should think proper. . All 'laws were to be ap- 
proved by the president and council, and to remain in 
force until the king's pleasure should be known ; for 
which purpose, they should be transmitted to England 
by the first ships. 

I68O. 
In order to reconcile the minds of ^he people to this 
change of administration, the king nominated for the 
first council those who had sustained the principal 
offices, civil and military', under the colonial govern- 
ment. The apprehensions that others who wefe inimical 
to their country would be substituted, induced thorn 
to accept this appointment ; and affairs were, conducted 
ais nearly as possible, in the same manner as before the 
separation. . . 
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The people were grciatly dissatisfied in being deprived 
of the privilege of choosing tiieir own rulers, and ex- 
pected an invasion of their property to follow. Their 
apprehensions were soon realised. In l682, Henry 
Cranfield, esq. was appointed lieutenant-governor and 
commander in chief of New Hampshire. After his ar- 
rival, he exhibited his arbitrary principles by removing 
the leading characters from the council, and substituting 
such as he could render subservient to his purposes ; 
by dissolving jlhose assemblies which opposed his mea- 
sures ; by assuming, w^th his council, all the legislative 
power, and taxing the people without- their consent ; 
by subjecting those clergymen who refused when re- 
quested to administer the sacraments according to the 
liturgy of the church of England, to the penalties of 
the statutes of nonconformity ; and by imprisoning and 
treating with rigorous severity those who opposed bii 
government. — At length, the governor being disappointed 
in his plans of enriching himself, and fearing the issue 
of the people's remonstrances to parliament^ returned 
to England, where he obtained the coHectorship of Bar- 
badoes. Barefoot, the deputy-governor, succeeded at 
his departure. 

New Hampshire was not the only colony which felt 
the oppression of arbitrary power. The enemies of 
Massachusetts, particularly Randolph, were indefati- 
gable in transmitting complaints to England. In con- 
sequence of which he was ordered to convey a writ of 
^tto tcarranto across the atlantic. When he arrived in 
Boston, the general court once more considered the 
critical situation of afl^tirs. The governor and a majority 
of the assistants resolved to submit to the royal plea- 
sure ; but upon the representatives rcfoaing their con-> 
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sent, a decree was issued Jby the high court of chancery, 
Hgatnst the governor and company, by which their char- 
ter privileges were cancelled. 

King Charles ii. died soon after the colony of Mas- 
sachusetts was deprived of its charter. Upon the ac- 
cession of James ii. a commission was issued for a, pre- 
sident and council, as h temporary government for 
iVlassachusetts, New Hampshire, JNIaine, and Narragan- 
set. The couns«Uors were nominated by the king; and 
no house of representatives was mentioned in the com-> 
mission. Colonel Dudley, a native of Massachusetts, 
was appointed president ; and in order to conciliate the 
minds of the people to the introduction of a governor- 
general, the courts were continued on their former 
plan; trials were by juries as usual ; and in general, the 
former laws and established customs were observed. 

After Colonel Dudley had enjoyed his new office 
about nine months, Sir Edmond Andros, who had been 
governor of New York, arrived at Boston, being ap- 
pointed, during pleasure, captain-general and vice-ad- 
miral of Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Maine, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut. He and his council were 
vested wjih the legislative and executive powers. Though 
he began his administration with high professions of re- 
gard for the public welfare, he soon exhibited his arbi- 
trary principles, and enriched himself and his party by 
the most daring violations of the rights of the people. 

Notwithstanding the assembly of Rhode Island had 
passed an act, formally surrendering their charter to 
the king, and had transmitted an humble address to his 
n^ajesty, they gained no advantage by their submissive 
conduct. Andres^ in compliance with his orderS; dis- 
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flfdlvecl their government, and assumed the administftition 
of the colony in l6S7» 

The following year he came to Hartford with a small 
body of troops, while the assembly were convened; 
demanded the charter, and declared the government 
dissolved. It is reported that governor Treat described 
with energy the great expence and hardship of the colu- 
nists in settling the country ; and -their extreme reluc- 
tance t*) part with privileges so dearly purchased. Ex- 
pedients were then found for delaying the business till 
evening, when the charter was brought and laid upon 
the table where the assembly were sitting. The candles 
were suddenly extinguished, and instantly re-lighted. 
Capt. Wadsworth carried off the charter, and secreted 
it in a hollow tree. The people were peaceable and 
orderly, but the patent could not be found. Sir Edmond 
however assumed the government, and having discarded 
the old, appointed new civil and military ofiiccrs* 

1688. 

Numerous were the oppressions which the country 
suffered under his administration. The press was re* 
strained, liberty of conscience infringed, and exorbitant 
taxes (lemanded. The charter being vacated, the valid- 
ity of titles to lands was denied ; and those who had 
long cultivated their farms, were obliged to give extra- 
vagant fees for new patents, or writs of intrusion were 
brought, and their lands disposed of to others. To deter 
the people from consulting together and seeking redress, 
town-meetings were prohibited, except one in a year, 
for the choice of town-officers. Being apprehensive, 
that complaints would be transmitted to England, the 
governor forbade any person leaving the country with- 
out his express permission. But notwithstanding all his 
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vigilance, and tbnt of his emissaries and guards, 
Increase Mather sailed to England, and presentee 
complaints of the people to the king ; but not being 
to obtain redrcgSy he waited the event of the expet 
revolution. 

The following year, the report that the prince 
Orange had landed in England, reached Boston, a 
diffused universal joy. The governor imprisoned tl 
person who brought the prince's declaration, arid pul 
lished a proclamation commanding all persons to pre 
pare to oppo^ an invasion from Holland, Though the 
former magistrates and leading men secretly wished and 
fervently prayed for the Prince's success, they deter* 
mined quietly to wait the event. The body of the pec* 
pie, however, were too impatient to b«; restrained by 
prudential considerations. They assembled in arms, 
and imprisoned th^ governor, and about fifty of the most 
obnoxious of his associates. The people of Massachu* 
setts reassumed their charter government. Andros and 
his coadjutors were sent to England, to be disponed of 
according to the king's pleasure. But as the charges 
exhibited against them were not signed by the colonial 
agents, they were dismissed ; and the tyrant of New 
England was afterwards appointed governor of Virginia. 
The people were soon relieved from all apprehension 
of danger from their precipitate conduct, by the intel* 
ligence that William and Mary had been declared king 
and queen of England.. They were sqpn after proclaimed 
in Boston, with uncommon ceremony, and with demon* 
strations of the ^ncerest joy. 

After the inhabitants of Connecticut and Rhode Is- 
land were informed of the change of affairs in Massa* 
chusetts, they resumed their ancient charter and govern- 
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nent. But as New Hampshire was left by tlie revolur 
tion in an unsettled state, a convention was called, in 
which it was determined to re-annex itself io Massa* 
.cbusetts. This union however was of short continuance. 
In 1692,, Samuel Allen, aftec purchasing of Mason's 
heirs the lands of New Hampshire^ obtained a commis- 
sion for the government of this colony. 

1651. 

After the revolution m England, the general court of 
^Massachusetts dispatched two of their members to join 
with Sir Henry Ashurst and Mr. Mather, in soliciting 
the restoratioa of their charter. But as the king, from 
the first application, exhibited his determined resolu- 
tion to have the appointment of the governor and 6f all 
all other officers vested in the crown, .their solicitations 
were iiteffectual. They succeeded however in obtaining 
. a new charter, by which the colony of Plymouth, the 
province of Maine, and the country of Kova Scotia, 
with lands between the two latter, were joined 4a Mas- 
sachusetts, and also Elizabeth I^ands, Nantucket, aud 
Martha's Vineyard. 

By the new charter, the appointment of the governor, 
lieutenant-governor, secretary, and all the officers of 
the admiralty were vested in the crown. The. governor 
had the controf of the militia, and, with the. ad vice. of. 
the council, the nomination of the officers belongings to 
the. courts of justice. He had also a negative u|[)on' lb(\ 
choice of counsellors, and upon ail laws and elections 
made by the council and house of representatives ; and 
even those laws which he sanctioned were subjected to 
rejection by the king within the term of three years ^ 
from thei* passing. The power of levying taxes, grant- 
H 2 
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iDg. administrations, proving wills, and trying capM 
offeiiders^ was vested in the governor and (coancil. But 
though the privileges of the people were abridged in 
these respects, liberty of conscience, which was not 
mentioned in the old, was expressly granted in the new 
charter. — In 1692, when the charter had passed the seals, 
the king being pleased to compliment the Massachusetts 
agents for the first time with the choice of their gover- 
nor, they agreed to elect Sir William Phips, who, with 
Rev. Increase Mather, arrived in Boston the 15th of 
Mav. The general court appointed a day of thanks- 
giving for their safe arrival, and for the settlement of 
the province. 

The first act of the Massachusetts |jegislature, after 
the arrival of their charter, contained the following 
clause. '' No aid, tax, tollage, asbessment, custom, 
loan, benevolence, or imposition whatever, shall be laid, 
assessed, imposed, or levelled on any of his majesty's 
subjects, or their estates, on any pretence whatever, but 
by the act and consent of the governor, council and 
representatives of the people, assembled in general 
court/' 

1692 ' 
. At the time when the colony of Massachusetts re- 
' ceived their new charter, seventy-two years had elapsed 
since the first settlement at Plymouth. During this 
period, the Colonies enjoyed the privilege of cjioosing 
their own rulers, and enacting their own laws. They 
had established f xcellent regulations for the promotion 
of learning and religion. They had exhibited great 
courage in the Indian wars, and their ^efforts to repel 
Iheir savage enemies were crowned with success. After 



forty year^ from the first settlement, the greatest part of 
the early emigrants had terminated their earthly exist- 
ence. They had however the satisfaction of surviving 
until they beheld the fruits of their assiduous labouis 
in the increase of the settlements, and multiplication of 
the churches. '* In l643, the first twenty thousand 
souls who came over from England, had settled thirty- 
six churches. In l650, there were forty churches in 
New England, which contained )seven thousand seven 
hundred and fifty communicants.^ * 

Many of the clergymen who came from £ng!and at 
the first settlement, were not only distinguished for their 
piety, but fur their abilities and learning. Among whom 
we view a Cotton, Hooker, Davenport, Eliol, and others, 
who illuminated the churches of New England. And 
though many have depreciated the merit of our ances- 
tors, yet a modern British author has observed, ** that 
the victories they obtained ov«r the complicated obstruc- 
tions which they met with upon their arrival in Ameriea, 
have raised their character to a level with that of the 
bravest people recorded in history^ in the estimation of 
the few, who can consider facts divested of that splendor 
which time, place, and circumstances are apt to bestow 
upon them, and from which they derive their lustre 
with the generality of mankind/'f ' 

* The late President StUe't'ildanttMript Lectures ea - 
' £ccleaiftstici4 History. 

t Andn^wi^s ^i^P^y of the War vltji Axoisricii* 
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CHAP, XI. 

War vith the tattem Indians renewed-^ExpedUion agakA 
Nova Scotia and Canada, — Treaty of peace concluded 
with the Indians — Supposed witchcraft in Ngto Eng* 
land, 

1688. 

Previously to the revoUulon in government which 
was related in the foregoing chapter, a fresh Indian vjfSLt 
broke out on the frontiers of New England. As a pre- 
tence for commencing . hostilities, the natives' charged 
the English with refusing to pay the tribute stipulated 
in the treaty of 1678, with interrupting their fishery in 
Saco river, with defrauding them in trade, and granting 
their lands wixhout their consent. Their resentment was 
inflamed by the Baron de Castine, a Frenchman, who 
resided with the Indians at Penobscot, and had acquired 
great ascendency over their minds. He complained 
that the colonists had run a line which included his 
plantation, and plundered his house and fort, of goo^s 
and implements of war. By these complaints he excited 
the Indians to revenge their mutual injuries. They be- 
gan hostilities by killing a number of thennhabitauts of 
North Yarmouth. 

Distigated by ^n inextinguishable love for revenge/ 
they determined to retaliate the seizure of the four hun- 
dred Indians' at the house of Major Waldron, which 
took place in 1676. The major then commanded at 
Cocheco, a frontier fort of great importance. Mesandoit, 
a sachem, who was hospitably lodged at his garrison 
during night, opened the gates to a large number of 
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Indians, who lay in ambusb. They rushed in, barba- 
rously murdered the Major and twenty-two others, 
burned several houses, end took twenty-nine captives, 
who were bold to the French in Canada. 

In order to check the d^preaation of the savages, the 
Massachusetts and Plymouth^ forces proceeded to the 
eastward, settled garrisons at convenient places, and 
had some skirmishes with the natives ^it Casco Bay^ 
and Blue Boint* The Indians did much mischief by 
their flying parties, but no important action was per- 
formed on either side during the remainer of the year. 

1600, 

As the French had instigate4- the In4iaos to ^mr 
mence and continue the war. {he coiouists were iadifced 
to attack them at their settlements iu Nova Scotia and ■ 
Canada. They exerted themselves to thie utmost to raise 
forces, and gave the command to. Sir William Phips* 
^he first of thes6 expiditions was crowned with success : 
Fort Royal being in no condition to support a siege, 
jBoon surrendered. The people were hence encouraged 
to prosecute their design against Canada, and equipped 
an armament in some degree equal to the service. But 
.the arrival ^f the fleet at Quebec being retarded till the 
season was far advanced| and. the troops being sickly 
and discouraged, they were obliged to abaadon the en- 
lerprise. I'he iniikabitants of Mqw Elngland were greatly 
dispirited by this disappointment* The equipment of 
the fleet and army occasioned a |;reat expense whick 
they were little able to support; and a thousand men 
perished in the expedition. It was happy for -the coun« 
try that the Indians at this time voluntarily came in on 
the 29th of November,, and proposed a suspension of 
4irms; and a tru^ie was agreed upon till the following 
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May; in consequence of which, peace was pre^ 
daring the winter. But after the renewal of hosti 
they burnt the town of York, killed fifty of the pe 
and carried one hundred into captivity. They C4 
nued their savage depredations until 16939' when a pt 
was concluded with them at fori Peroaquid. 

Whilst the Indians were wasting the frontiers of h 
England, a new species of distress, originating from si 
posed witchcraft, filled the minds of the people wi 
gloom and horror. The prevailing credulity of the ag 
the strength of prejudice, the force of imagination, opertl 
ing on minds not sufibciently enlightened by reason am 
philosophy, all conspired to produce this &tal delusion. 

In the year 1692, a daughter and niece of Mr. Pl^ 
lis, minister of Salem, one' nine and the other eleven 
years of age, were seized with singular and unaccouD^ 
able complaints. A consultation of physicians was cat* 
led, one of- whom was of opinion that they were be* 
witched. An Indian woman, who resided with Mr. 
Parris, had recourse to soma experiments, which she 
inretended were used in her own country, in order to 
discover the witch. The children being informed of 
thb circumstance, accused the Indian woman of pinch* 
ing, pricking, and tormenting them in various ways. 
This first instance was the occasion of several private 
fiists in Mr. Parris's house, and a number of others were 
observed in the colony. The attention and compassion 
which the children excited, probably induced some and 
allured others to continue their imposture. The num- 
ber of complainants who pretended to be siezed with 
similar disorders, continually increased ; and they ac- 
cused certain persons of being the authors of their s»f- 
fisrings. And as the most effectual way to prevent an 
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accosation was to become an accuser^ the number both 
of tbe afflicted and accused was continually increasing. 
The accused in general persisted in asserting their inno- 
cence. Some, however, were induced to confess their 
guilty being warmly importuned by their friends to em- 
brace this expedient, as the only possible way to save 
their lives. The confession of witchcraft encreased the 
number of the suspected i for associates were always 
pretended by the party confessing. These, pretended 
associates were immediately sent for, examined, and 
generally committed to prison. 

Though the number of prisoners had been augmenting 
from February to June, yet none of them had as yet 
been brought to trial. . Soon after the arrival of the 
charter in 169^9 commissioners of oyer and terminer 
were appointed for this purpose. At the (irst trial, there 
was tio colonial nor provincial law in force against 
witclicraft. But before the adjournment of the general 
court in l()d2, the old colony lawf which makes witch« 
eraft a capital offence, was revived and adopted by the 
whole province. In this distressing period, nineteen 
persons were executed, one pressed to death, and eight 
more cundemned. Among those who were executed, 
was Mr. Burroughs, formerly minister at Salem, who 
left his people upon some difference in religious senti- 
ments. Those who suffered death asserted their inno- 
cence in the strongest terms. Yet this circumstance 
vas insufficient to open the eyes of the people; and 
their fury augmented in proportion as the gloom of ima- 
gination encrease(i. 

The affairs of Massachusetts were now in such a 
wretched situation, that no man was sure of his life and 

* See Or, Cotton Mather's wonders of fhe inytsible world. 
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fortune for an hour. A univefsal consternation prevailed. 
Some charged themselves with witchcraft, -in order it 
prevent accusation and escape deaths Some abandoned 
the province, and others were preparing to follow their 
example. In this scene of perplexity and distress, those 
who were accused of witchcraft were generally of* the 
lowest order in society. At length, the pretended 6uffe^ 
ers had the audacjty to accuse several persons of supe- 
rior rank and character. The authority then begbn to 
be 4ess credulous ; prisoners were liberated; those who 
had received sentence of death were reprieved, and after* 
wards pardoned. By degrees the whole country became 
sensible of their mistake ; and a majority of the acton 
in this tragedy expressed sincere repentance of their 
conduct. 

1693. 
Whilst a review of the conduct of the inhabitants of 
New England at this distressing period, induces us to 
accuse them of credulity and superstition, we ought to 
soften the asperity of our censure by remembering, that 
they were led into this delusion by the opinion of the 
greatest civilians and divines in Europe. A similar opi- 
nion respecting witchcraft, was at the same time preva- 
lent in Great Britain ; the law by which witches were 
condemned, was copied from the English statutes ; and 
the practise of courts in New England was regulated by 
precedents established in the parent country. These 
statutes continued in force in England some time in the 
reign of George ii., when it was enacted, " that no pro- 
secution should in future be carried on against any per- 
son for conjuration, sorcery, or enchantment.*' * 

* Bbckstone's coiamentaries. 
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CHAP. XIL 

Sir William Phips ncalUi-^Uit death and character — 
War with the Indians reuevsed — Peace concluded-^-TJic 
Earl of BellttfMMt <ippoiHled gorcemor — Hi$ arrival at 
Boston—His death at New Y or k-^Fafe College fomded 
— Dudleif appointed gorvernor — Indian war^^Reduction 
of Fort Royal—Unsuccessful expedition against Canada 
— Peace concluded with the French and Indians, 

-L HE N«w England colonies had for about a year been 
relieved from the calamities of war, but the interfering 
claims of the English and French would not permit the 
^word to be long unsheathed. In 1692, the Sieur de 
Yillien was in command at Penobscot, and with the as* 
sistance of Thury, the religious missionary, persuaded 
the eastern Indians to break their treaty, and prepare 
for hostilities* 

Whilst the war with the fndians was impending, the 
people became dissatisfied with the government, anJ 
imnsmitted complaints to the king against Sir William 
Phips. He and his accusers were cited to repair to 
Whitehall; and having obtained a recommendation from 
the general assembly, he embarked for England. But 
before his cause could be heard, he was suddenly vsciEcd 
with a malignant fever, of which he died in the fifty- 
fourth year of hi^ age. 

Sir William Phips was born of pour and obscure pa- 
rents, in the eastern part of New England ; and his edu^ 
cation had furnished him with few advantages for lite- 
rary improvement; but he passed through a variety of. 
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scenes in active life. His first employment was tliit^ 
keeping sheep; he was next a ship carpenter, andtftii 
wards a seaman. Ha%'ing amassed a considerable fil 
tune by discovering a Spanish wreck near Port de 
riate, he was introduced to men of rank and foi 
and rose to distinction. Tliough he did not possess 
reputation of being a deep politician, be was a man: 
great industry, enterptise, and firmness; attentive to 
duties of religion, and studious to promote piety 
virtue in others. 

169*. 
After Sir William Phips left the province, the autl« 
rity devolved upon lieutenant-governor Stoughton. Pre 
viously to his entering on his Bdministration, the countrjitw 
was again involved in the caJamities of war. The Sieu(|«£ 
ViUiwi, with a body of two hundred and fifty Indians,i\ji 
collected from the tribes of St. John, Penobscot, andl^l 
Norridgwog, marched against the people on Oyster River,! ^ 
in New Ha.«psliire, killed and captured an hundred I j 
persons, and burned twenty houses, of. which five were I "^ 
garrisons. During the remainder of this and the sub- 
sequent winter, the Indians continued to ravage the 
frontiers. In I696, they, in conjunction'with the French, 
took and demolished Pemaquid fort;* and exulting in 
their success, threatened to involve the country in ruin 
and desolation. 

1697. 

This year a fleet sailed from France to Newfound- 

laod ; expecting to be joined by an army from Canada^ 

an order to assault Boston, and ravage the coast to Pis- 

cataqua ; but the season being far advanced, and their 

* On a point pf land, and at the mouth of a river of the same 
name, « little to the east of Booth bay, in tke district of Maine. 
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isions scantyi the French were obliged to relinqnish 
ir design of iuvadiog thq country. After the peace 
Ryswick took place, the governor of Canada inform- 
the Indians that he could no longer support their 
» and advised them to bury the hatchet, and restore- 
eir prisoners. This induced them to enter iuto a 
^_,eaty at Casco^ by which they submitted to the British 
^povernment. 

^^ 1699. 

After the war in Europe was terminated, the king 
appointed the earl of Bellaraont, goyernor of New York, 
^^Massachusetts, and New Hampshire. The earl arrived 
^^la Boston, May 26, l699t ^nd in the same year held 
,^^two sessions of the general court. The politeness and 
^^ affability of his behaviour, his attention to the ha- 
''^ ))its and manners of the colonies, and his respectful 
^ attendance upon the congregatignal lectures, conciliated 
^ tiiie minds of the peoplo, whp treated him with the ut* 
^ most deference. His death, which took place at New 
^ York, March ISth, the following year, was gr^tly re* 
) gretted by the people in his several governments. 

The inhabitants of New England were solicitous to 
usa those intervals when they were not engaged in war 
vith the natives, in promoting the means of instruction. 
In 1699, the Hon. William Stoughton, lieutenant-go« 
▼ernor of the province of Massachusetts, erected a build- 
i^ ibr the accommodation of the students at the univer- 
sity of Cambridge. It was called ** Stoughton Hall/' 
" Hfter his name, and served to p<rrpetuate his memory. 
The design of founding a college in Connecticut, was 
first concerted by several respectable and pious ministers 
of that colony, with a primary view to the education of 
youth for the ministry. Ten of the principal clergy* 
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men, upon being nominated to stand as trustees^ hi on 
to estabtfsb thn insihution, convened at New Haven 
1706, accepted tbe charge, and founded a college \ 
Killingswortb. The following year, they obtained 
charter fron» tbe general assembly of Connecticut, ani 
a grant of money far the encouragement of this infam 
seminary. In 1707i the college was removed to Say* 
brook, where it continued till \7i6j when it was per^ 
manently fixed at New liarven ; and the following year 
a large sndf commodious building was erected for the 
reception of tbe students. At the first commencement, 
which was held at New Haven, in 1718, it was called 
Yale College, in commemoration of Governor Yale's 
great generosity, who bad been one of its most liberal 
benefactors. 

The inhabitants of Connecticut paid gieat attention 
to tbe religious as well as the literary state of thte colony^ 
In 17O8, a synod was convened >it Say brook, composed 
of the ministers and delegates from the ffaurcbes of 
l&rtfbrd. New Haven, Fairfield, and New London, 
witb two or more messengers from » convention of tbe- 
cbiircbes in each county. This synod drew up the form 
tif church goTernment and discipline, which is styled the 
Seatbrook Platform r and whicb became tbe established 
t^Mtitution of the Connecticut churches. 

170e. 
; This year, queen Anne, who succeeded Ring WiUianr 
appointed Joseph Dudley, esq., governor of Massachu- 
setts and New Hampshire. In conformity to his instruc*- 
tions, be required the fixing of a permanent salary 
for bimself and bis successors. But the tendency of 
this measure to establish the control of the crown over 
the proceedings of the legislature^ was so weH understood. 



and met wUh suth a spirited opposition, both from the 
council and house of representatives, that, after a long 
contest, the" governor was obliged to relinquish the ob- 
ject. 

1703. 

The savage tribes^ instigated and assisted as usual^ by 
the French, were preparing for hostilities when gover- 
nor Dudley began his administration. In order to avert,, 
if possible, the calamity of afresh war, the governor 
held a conference with delegates from the Indian tribes, 
and though they gave the strongest assurances of their 
pacific disposition, a body of French and Indians soon 
after attabked all the settlements from Casco to Wells ; 
killed and took about one hundred and thirty persons, 
and burned mariy buildings. At this distressing period, 
the women and children repaired to the garrison, the 
men went armed to labour, and posted ceniinels in the 
fields ; and the whole frontier country, from Deerficld 
to Chsco, was kept in continual terror by small par- 
ties of the enemy. Before the close of the year, ifie 
Indians made a descent upon Dcerfield, a remote settle- 
ment on Connecticut river. After putting forty of the 
inhabitants (o death, and capturing an hundred, they 
departed, leaving a considerable number of the build- 
ings in flames. They conducted the prisoners to Canada, 
vhere Vaudreuil, the French governor, treated, them 
with great humanity, 

1704. 

The colonies raised forces to repel their savage at- 
tacks, and the chief c(»mmand waj^ given to Col. Church, 
who had rendered himself famous by his exploits in the 
Phillippic war. By governor Dudley's order, he led 
12 
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hi& iinny to the eastern shores. At PIscataqaa, he 
joined by a body of men, under major Hilton, t 
did him eminent service. The English army destro^ 
the towns of Minas and Chiegnuto, and did considers 
damage to the French and Indians at Penobscot « 
Pttssamaquaddy, 

1705- 

The governor at this period deputed several gentle 
men to Canada, for the exchange of prisoners. The 
returned with a number of the inhabitants of Deerfield 
and other captives. The French governor sent a com* 
missioner to Boston with proposals for a neutrality ; 
and though governor Dudley was unwilling to accede to 
his plan, yet by protracting the negociation, the fron« 
tier& were preserved tolerably quiet during the remain- 
der of the year. 

1706. 

In April, the Indians killed eight, and wounded 
two people, at Oyster River. The garrison was near, 
hut not a man in it. The women, however, seeing no* 
thing but death before them, put on hats, loosened their 
hair, and fired so briskly, that the enemy, apprehending 
the people were alarmed, fled without burning or even 
plundering the house they had attacked. 

The following year, the colonists made an attempt 
against Port Royal ; but from a disagreement among 
the ofiicers, and a misapprehension of the state of the 
fort and garrison, they were unsuccessful. In the mean 
time, the Indians continued their destructive depreda- 
tions. In 17O8, they penetrated into MassachusettSi' 
burned part of the town of Haverhill, killed about an 
hundred of the inhabitants, and took a large number of 
prisooen. 



\ 
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mo. 

This year the territory of Acadie * was snhdued by 
the surrenderor Port RoyaU Col. Vetch u as appointed 
governor ; and its name was changed to Annapolisy in 
'honour of the queen. This success encouraged the 
colonists to attempt the reduction of Quebec. General 
Nicholson sailed to England to solicit assistance for 
this purpose, and his application was successfuU The 
combined army of British and Americans, engaged in 
this enterprise, amounted to about 6,500 men. The 
fleet sailed from Boston, July 30. 17 H, and the English 
and Americans entertained the roost sanguine hopes of 
success. These were all blasted in one fatal night, when 
eight transports were wrecked on Egg Island, near the 
north shore, and a thousand people perished, among 
whom there was but one man who belonged to New 
England. The expedition was relinquished, and the 
people felt the keenest disappointment and regret. The 
failure of this expedition encouraged the Indians to con- 
tinue their ravages until the following year, when intei* 
ligence of the treaty of Utretch arrived in New England* 
On the !?9th of October, a suspension of arms was 
proclaimed at Portsmouth; and the Indians, no longer 
stimulated to hostility by the French, readily cot>cluded 
a peace. 

During the war, Massachusetts and New Hampshire 
were particularly exposed to the ravages of the Indians, 
which prevented the increase of their population in pro- 
portion to the otheir colonies. Since Philip's war, it 
was computed that Massachusetts had lost from &ye to 
six thousand soldiers. This province, whilst the war 

* The name bj- ivUch Nova Scotia was known when it bclopged 
to the Fren^ 
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lasted, was also subjected to heavy taxes, without Vdif 
Compensation from the parent state. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties retarded the popu- 
lation of Massachusetts, a large number of new town^ 
ships were formed in the province. The New England 
churches, in the mean time, were rapidly multiplying* 
In 1599* there were ah hundred and thirty churches^ 
formed in the colonies ; thirty-five of which were ia 
Connecticut. For seventy years from the first settle* 
ment of this colony, the congregational was the only 
mode of worship. Some of the people at Stratford, 
who had been educated in the episcopalian sentiments, 
in 1706, introduced a clergyman of that persuasion. 
The novelty of the affair, and other circumstances, 
gained a considerable assembly ; and he baptised twenty- 
^ve persons. This was the first step towards introduc- 
ing the church worship in the colony. 

1713. 

In the year which restored peace to the colonies, the 
Jong contested question, of boundary between Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut, was settled to the s^atisfaction 
of both parties ; and the lands granted to Connecticut, 
japplied for the support of Yale College. In the same 
year, the contest respecting the boundary with Rhode 
Island, was also adjusted by agreement. At this period*, 
Connecticut had settled forty-five towns, and the num- 
ber of ordained ministers was fbrty-^three. Besides these, 
candidates preached in the towns in which churches 
were not formed. The inhabitants of this colony had 
multiplied to about seventeen thousand. 

Although about two J'ears since, the greatest part of 
the town of Boston was laid in ashes by an accidental 
fire; and,^ notwithstanding the inhabitants of N««r 



England were considerably in debt, on account of the** 
Jate war, it was soon rebuilt in a flKr more ^ elegant an<t 
commodious manner than before. This evinced the 
prodigious acquisitions the people bad made in commerce 
and industry I since the foundation of the colony. The 
peace of Utretch greatly increased the wealth and hap^ 
piness of New England. The authors of the Universal 
History observe, that ** tbe inhabitants of those cola« 
nies, to their native love of liberty, added now tbe po-« 
liie arts of life ; industry was embellished by eliegance; 
and, what would have been haHly credible in ancient 
Greece or Rome, in less than four-score years, colonies, 
almost unassisted by tbeir mother country, arose in the - 
wilds of America, which, if transplanted to Europe, 
and rendered an independent government, would have 
made no mean figure amidst her sovevdgn states*" 



CHAP. XIII. 

Jccessian of Oeorge U'^Jppomemtni (f Col. Skuitf md 
renwoal of Mr. Dudley — Tke governor's aUerc&tumf- 

. vith the people — Freoqknu of the smaUpoac-^War 
with the French mtd Indian$ — Death of the jtiuU 
RaU^^Btaee'^-Fort Dtanmer buUt-^jippoiMimeki of 
Jlir. Bwrnet-^Hii eontroverey mth MauacimettS'^ 
He diet J and t* mtcceeded by Mr. Bekher — Controversy 
respecting the governor^ s salary terminated. 

George L, who ascended the throne of Great Bri- 
tain after the death of queen Anne, appointed Gol# 
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Samud Sbuie goTernor of Massachusetts and^ Neir 
Hampshirfu Mr. Dudley was removed, and baviiif 
passed through many scenes in active life, retired to a 
private station. He was celebrated by bis friends for 
bis diligence, fr-ugality, and judgment ; whilst be was 
chained by bis enemies with bribery, corruption, and 
other crimes*. Ambition appears to have been his ml* 
ing. passion; and bis arbitrary principles rendered his 
administration unpopular in New England. 

Col. Shute arrived in Boston, Oct; 1. 17 1 6, and was 
received with the usual parade. The subsequent sum* 
mer, attended by a number of the council from both 
provinces, he met the Indians at Arrowswick Island,^ 
and exetted all his influence to . confirm them in theif 
ftiendship;. and: in; order to induce them to relinquish 
the Romaa Catholic religion, in which they were m^ 
structed by the French, he offered them an Indian bible^ 
and a protestant missionary. They rejected both ;. but 
as their aged men were extremely averse to a new war, 
they agreed, after some altercationi to renew the trea^ 
which was made at Portsmouth. 

Some time dapsed belbre there was an open opposition 
to governor Sfaute's administration. Subjects of conten* 
tion, however, arose, and multiplied during several years* 
la 1720, the popular resentment was highly inflamed, by 
Ilis iiegatSving the speaker of the house of representatives, 
and dissolving the court upon their refusing to make 
another choice. He revived the controversy respecting 
a fixed salary which was began by governor Dudley, and 
was equally unsuccessful. The inhabitants of New 

^ tn Ae distriet of Mabe, ntar to P«rkei'» isUmd, ia ^ wqvA 
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Hampshire were, howeter, satisfied with his government, 
as far as respected themselves, and contributed mett 
than their proportion towards his support. 

The opposition which the^Ternor met with in Mas* 
aachusetlSy induced him in 1722 to return to England. 
Upon his arrival, he exhibited a variety of complaints 
against the house of representatives. The British mi* 
nistry were highly irritated, and concluded that it was 
the object of the people io be independent of the parent . 
country. The result was, that the province was obliged 
to accept an explanatory charter, (Aug. 12. 1724) 
confirming the power of the governor to negative the 
speaker ; and denying to the house of representatives 
the right of adjourning itself longer than two days. 

Whilst the province was disttessed ^by internal divi- 
sions, and alarmed with the apprehension of a fourth 
liuJiafi war, the prevalence of the smallpox, which raged 
in Boston and .the other adjacent towns, was a source 
of additional calamity. In Boston, 844 died of this 
disease. Dr. Cotton Mather, one of the principal cler- 
gymen in that place, having read of the practice of 
innoailation at Constantinople, recommended it to the 
physicians. They all declined it, except Dr. Boylston, 
who began with his own family, and proved successful. 
But the practice being new, he was obli^ to contend 
with popular prejudice, and sufifered much public odium 
^n this account. 

In the mean time, the country suffered from the 
ilepredations of the Indians. The influence of the French 
was increased by Sebastian Rall^, a Jesuit missionary, 
, who had established a church at Norridgwog. He was 
a man of good sense, learning, and address, and an 
enthusiast for his country and reli^on. He exerted all 
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Ihe enei^ of his mind to ioflame the passions of the 
IndioDSy against the colonists. In 172 ly a body of troops 
was ordeped to Norridgwog, to sieze Rall^y who, hav- 
ing received intimation of their design, had escaped. 
But the^ secured his fiapers, by which it appeared that 
the governor of Canada was deeply engaged io exciting 
the' Indians to a rupture, and had promised them his 
assistance. 

1722. 

This attempt to seize their spiritual father, stimulated 
the Indians to revenge. After committing several hos« 
tile acts, they made a furious attack on the town of 
Brunswick, which they destroyed. This action deter- 
mined the government to issue a declaration of war 
against them, which was published at Boston and Ports* 
mouth on the 25th of July. 

The devastations of the Indians during this, and the 
subsequent year, caused the government to resolve 
on an expedition to Norridgwog. Captains Moulton 
and Harman, of York,* at the head of a company of 
one hundred men, executed their orders with great adr 
dress. They completely invested and surprised that 
village ; killed the obnoxious Jesuit, with about eighty 
of his Indians; recovered three captives; destroyed the 
chapel, and brought away the plate and furniture of the 
altar. 

In 1725, the provinces of Massachusetts and New* 
Hampshire sent commissioners to thegoverngr of Canada, 
to remonstrate against his injustice in countenancing 
the Indiaus, and to insist upon his withdrawing his 
aid. This remonstrance had the desired effect ; and a 
peace was soon after concluded at Falmouth with the 
Indian tribes. 
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In the year 1724, a settlement was first made \vithin 
th« present limits of Vermont. The government of 
Massachu2ietts then built Fort Dumroer, upon Connec- 
ticut river. This fort was at chat time admitted to be 

9 

'veithia Massachusetts. It was afterwards found to be 
in New Hampshire, and is now included in the state of 
Vermont, 

After the departure of governor Shute, Mr. William 
Dumaer, then lieutenant-governor, succeeded him in 
the administration of Massachusetts. Mr. Wentwortb, 
lientenant-^governor of New Hampsbire, managed the 
concerns of that province. 

Upon the accession of George ii., William Burnet^ 
^soB to the celebrated bishop of Sarum, and a man of 
good nnder:>tanding and polite literature, was appointed 
governor of Massachusetts ami New Hampshire. He 
liad positive instructions from the crown to insist upon 
A permanent salary, which being peremptorily refused 
by the assembly of Massachusetts, a warm altercation 
took place on this long contested point. New^ Hamp* 
shire granted him a fixed salary on certain conditions. 
His death, which took place in 1 7^9'» has been supposed 
to have been the effect of his controversy with Massa- 
chusetts. 

1730. 

The EnglisI^ ministry .highly resented the treatment 
which Mr. Burnet, who had previously been a popular 
governor in New York and New Jersey, received in 
Massachasetts ; and it was proposed to reduce that 
province to a mere absolute dependence upon the crown. 
However, a spirit of moderation finally prevailed ; and 
Mr. John Belcher, a native of Massachusetts, was ap- 
pointed governor, and was received in Boston wjth great 

K 
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joy. At the commencemcjU of his administration, he 
attempted to obtain a fixed salary; but the assembly of 
the province continued their opposition with such inflex- 
ible perseverance, that he gave up the point, and en- 
deavoured to obtain a relaxation in his instructions. A 
consent to receive particular sums was obtained for 
, several years ; and at length a general permission was 
conceded, to receive such sums as should be granted by 
the assembly. Thus the tedious controversy respecting 
the governor's salary was finally terminated. 

Whilst the provinces of Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire were engaged in altercations with the gover- 
nors who were appointed by the crown, the colonies of 
Connecticut and Rhode Island enjoyed, under their 
ancient charters, the privilege of choosing their own 
rulers. 

Though the altercations between the governors ap- 
pointed by the crown, and the general assemblies of 
JVlassachusetts, afford little entertainment, simply consi- 
dered;, yet they appear more interesting when viewed 
as resulting from that love of liberty which ever formed 
a distinguishing trait in the character of the inhabitants 
of New, England. The opposition which was made to 
fixing a salary on the royal governors, nurtured a spi- 
rit of independence; and early habits of resisting the 
encroachments of Britain, prepared them for that ardu- 
ous contest which finally terminated in a separation 
(rum the parent state. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

A party dissatisfied with Mr, Belcher's government — 
Divisional tine settled between Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire — Removal of Mr, Belcher — Mr, Shirley 
appointed governor — Reduction of Louisburg — Disper- 
sion of the French fleet -^Treaty nj peace, 

1731. 

Notwithstanding governor Belcher's popular 
talents, and the integrity of his conduct, an oppositien 
was formed against him, and complaints of his conduct 
were transmitted to England. Mr. Dunbar, the lieu- 
' tenant-governor of New Hampshire, was at the head of 
this party. Their object was not only to displace Mr. 
Belcher, but to obtain a distinct governor for that pro- 
vince, who should have no connexion with Massachu- 
setts. And in order to remove the obstacle which arose 
from the smallness of New Hampshire, they were desir- 
ous to have the bounds of their territory fixed and en- 
larged.— The controversy between Massachusetts and 
Kew Hampshire respecting the divisional line, was left 
to the decision of the lords of the council, who gave the 
latter a tract of country fourteen miles in breadth, and 
above fifty in length, more than they had ever claimed. 
Notwithstanding the politicians of Massachusetts were 
chagrinePaild enraged, and petitioned the king that he 
would re-annex the lands to their government, their 
petition was rejected, and New Hampshire formed into 
a separate government. 
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In the mean time Mr. Belcher's enemies were indeia* 
tigable in their endeavours to rempve him ; and by inces- 
sant applications to the ministry, by misrepresentation, 
falshood, and forgery, they accomplished their views. He 
repaired to court, and having clearly evinced his inte- 
grity, and the base designs of his enemies, was ap{>ointed 
governor of New Jersey, where he passed the remain- 
der of his days in peace, and where his memory has 
been treated with merited respect. Mr. Belcher was 
succeeded in Massachusetts by William Shirley, esq.^ 
and in New Hampshire by Banning Wentworth, esq. 

1744. 

Intelligence of war with France and Spain being re- 
<)iived in Massachusetts, the general court resolved to 
rai$e forces to attack Nova Scotia; Goyemor Shirley 
projected an enterprise against Louisburf^ wbkb, from 
its great strength, was called ^' the Dunkirk of America*" 
Twenty-five years, and thirty millions of livres had beet 
employed in its fortifications.* In order to reduce this 
town, the governor solicited and obtained naval asust- 
ance from England, under the command of eotfmodore 
Warren. The fdifcet employed by MaasachusettB 
amounted to upwards of 3,^00 men. The colonies of 
New Hampshire and Rhode hland furnished each 300; 
and Connecticfut 600. William Pepperell, esq., of Kit- 
tery, was appointed to command the land forces. The ' 
final resolution for this enterprise against Louisburg, 
was carried by a majority of one only. After they had 
embarked, the hearts of many began to fail. Soine 
repented that they had voted for the expedition, or pro- 
moted it ; and the mon thoughtful were involved io 
the greatest perplexity. 

* Modem Universal Historya vol. xix. p. 340. 
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Towards the end of April, 1745, commodore Warrcii 
Bftived from ihe West Indies, wilh a sixty-four gun ship^ 
and two ships of forty guns each. He was soon after joined 
by another of forty, which had reached Canso a short 
time before. The men of war sailed immediately to 
cmise before Louisburg. The forces soon followed, 
and landed at Chapeaurouge Bay, the last day of A'pril. 
The transports were discovered in the town early in the 
morning, which gave the inhabitants the first knowledge 
of the design. The second day after landing, four hun- 
dred men marched round behind the hills, to the north- 
east part of the harbour; and in the night, burned the 
warehdnses containing the naval stores. The clouds 
of thick smoke proceeding from the pitch, tar, and 
other combustibles, driven by the wind into the great 
battery, terrified the French to such a degree, that they 
abandoned it, and retired to the city, after having spiked 
tbe guns, and thrown their powder into a well. The 
hardships of the siege were without parallel in all prc-> 
ceding American operations. The army was employed 
for fourteen nights successively in drawing cannon, mor- 
tars, &c., for two miles through a morass to their camp. 
Thcj Americans were yoked together, and performed 
labour beyond' the power of oxen, which labour could 
be done only in the night, or in a foggy day ; the place 
being within clear view and random shot of the enemy's 
walls. 

1745. 
The success of this enterprise was accelerated . by the 
capture of the Vigilant, a French sixty gun ship, with 
560 men on board, and a great variety of military stores 
for the relief of the garrison. This event threw the 
enemy into great perturbation ; and the preparations 
K 2 
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approbation of hi^ project ; but the prudence of th« 
Connecticut assembly, who refused t6 furnish their 
troops, frustrated this rash attempt until the ensuing 
spring. The termination_of th'ie war prevented the re- 
newal of the plan. By the treaty of Aix lar Chapelle 
in IJ^Sf it was stipulated that all things should be 
restored on the footing they held before the war. 

1749. 

No sooner were theu distresses of war doled by the 
renewal of peace, than the colonies of New England 
Vf ere alarmed with the report of an American episcopacy, 
wbich it was the earnest desire of Dr. Thon^as Seeker^ 
late archbishop of Canterbury, to establish.* The colo- 
nies were opposed to the introduction of episcopacy ; 
because they supposed it would be accompanied with 
such a degree of civil power as would at length infringe 
vpon the rights of other denominations, and they had 
the satisfaction of finding the design of introducing 
bishops laid aside for the present. 

This year, Benning Wentworth, esq., governor of New^ 
Hampshire, made a grant to that colony of a township 
six miles square, which, in allusion to his name, was 
called Bennington. Within the term of four or five 
years, he made several other grants on the west side of 
Connecticut river. 

All elegant author observes, that '* the war which 
terminated in 1748, displayed the character of the New 
England colonies in an elevated point of view, with pros- 
pects of increasing greatness ; and opportunities occurred 
of exhibiting that strength and spirit, which afterwards 

* See the letters of Dr. Secker« in the Appendix to the Life of 
"bt. SamnelJohiisonj first president of King's College in New Yotk, 
by Dr. T. Chandler. 



contributed so essentially to the aggrandisement of their 
mother country ; and fiBally, to their own sorereignty 
and independence." 



CHAP. XV. 

Revival of 'the disputes between the French and British 
colonies — Congress appointed — French expelled from 
Nova Scotia — Defeat of general Braddvck — Mr. Pit4 
appointed prime minister — Lomsburg taken — Several 
French forts reduced — Quebec 'taken after a severe 
battle^ in which generals Wolfe and Montgomery 
art slam-^'Seceral French islands reduced— Peace. 

1 HE treaty of Aix la Chapelle had not satisfactorily 
ftdjn&ted the coiKro Verted points between fhe French 
«od English^ concernfng the limits of their respective 
settlements ; and their interfering claims threatened to 
revive the flames of war. These circumstances induced 
Massachusetts, and five other provinces, to appoint 
delegates to meet in convention at Albany in 1754, for 
the purpose of concerting measures for their mutual 
defence. The plan they proposed for the union of the 
colonies, was however reject^ both in America and in 
England, though the reasons for rejection in the two 
countries were opposite. In America, it was considered 
as vesting too much power in the crown; in England; 
it was opposed because it gave too much authority to 
the legislative assemblies of the coiopiea. 
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1757. 

This year several expeditions were undertaken against 
the French settlements. The first object was to expel 
them from Nova Scotia. The forces which were raised 
for this purpose were chiefly from Massachusetts ; but 
the command was given to colonel Monckton, a British 
officer. This enterprise was conducted with ^ergy, 
and crowned with success. In the course of about a 
month, with the loss of only three men, the English 
found themselves in complete possession of the whole 
province. 

General Braddock, soon after, with 2,^00 British 
and provincial troops, marched for Fort du Quesne.* 
The impetuosity of his temper led him to disregard the 
advice of his officers; he entered the woods without 
reconnoitering the enemy, by which means he fell into 
an ambuscade of four hundred men, chiefly Indians, by 
whom he was defeated and mortally wounded. The 
regulars were thrown into the greatest consternation, 
and fled in the utmost confusion. The militia, being 
accustomed to Indian fighting, were not terrifieci to 8uc|& 
,a degree. The general had disdainfully turned them 
into the rear, where they continued in a body unbroken, 
and, under the command of colonel Washington^ tht^n 
bis aid-de-camp, served as a most useful rear-guard^ 
covered the retreat of the British troops, and prevented 
their being entirely destroyed. 

1785- 

At the commencement of the following year, Lord 
Loudon was appointed to command his majesty's forces 
in North America ; but a dispute between the British 

* At the janctioQ of the Alleghany river with the Monongahela. 
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and Americans respecting their rank in the army, re- 
tarded the military operations. In the mean time, the 
marquis de Montcalm, the French general, by the energy 
of his motionsy gained great advantages. The French 
arms were also in various instances crowned with suc- 
cess in the subsequent year ; in the close of which, the 
affairs of Great Britain, in North America, were in a 
t more gloomy situation, than at any former period. 
J At this time, the American affairs began to assume a 
brighter aspect. The great Mr. Pitt, afterwards earl 
■ ] of Chatham, was placed at the head of the British 
«■ ministry. His administration united all parties, and 
restored such order, unanimity, and decision to the 
public counsels, that the force of the empire was di- 
.| reeled with success in every quarter of the globe. 

The reduction of Louisburg, which had been restored 
to the French by the treaty of Aix . la Chapelle, was 
uadertakcn with enthusiasm And zeal ; and the spirited 
exertions of the sea and land forces, under admiral 
Boscawen and general Amherst, were successful. Five 
ships of the line were taken, and the garrison, finding 
k impossible to support an assault, surrendered by capi- 
Uilation. ^ 

In the mean time, the conquest of Fort du Questie 
nerved to relieve- the colonies from the savage depreda- 
tions of the Indians, whilst it interrupted the corres- 
pondence which ran along a chain of furts, with which 
the French had environed the English settlements ini' 
America. Frontenac' also, a place of great impor- 
tance, was subdued by the English. These acquisitions 
averbalanced the Aeck they had received at Ticondc* 

* At the outlet of Lake Ontario. 
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foga, where general Abercroiobie was defeated with 
^reat slaughter. 

In consequence of the vigorous exertions which were 
made by '4he English at the opening of the year 1759, 
Niagara, Ticonderoga, and Crown Point, were reduced. 
In order to complete their conquests, nothing remained 
but the reduction of Quebec, the capital of Canada, 
which was the central point of the British operations* 
Admiral Saunders was appointed to command the naval 
part of the expedition. The siege by land was com- 
mitted to general Wolfe, a young officer of distinguished 
reputation, who, without being indebted to family or 
connexions, had raised himself by merit to his present 
command. He was generous, affable, and humane, and 
added the amiable virtues to his military greatness.* 
This enterprise visa attended with a combination of 
formidable difficulties. General Wolfe was opposed 
tvith far superior force, by the marquis de Montcalm, 
the most brave and successful general the French pos- 
sessed. . Though the situation of the country which 
Wolfe was to attack, and the works which the French 
erected to prevent the descent of the English, were 
deemed impregnable ; yet Montcalm n^er relaxed in 
his vigilance. The city of Quebec was strong: forti- 
fied, secured with a numerous garrison, and plentifctt^ 
supplied with provisions and ammunition. 

General WoUe, in concert with admiral Saunders, 
formed a plan for landing the troops on the northern 
bank of the river, above the city ; and attempted, by 
scaling the heights, hitherto deemed inaccessible, to 
gain possession of the ground at tbd9back of the town, 

t Goldsmith's Hijtoiy of £D|^ftBd, 
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.where It was but slightly fortified. The admiml, in 
order to deceive the enemy, moved up the river several 
leagues beyond the spot fixed on for the landing ; but 
during the night he fell down wiih the stream, in order 
to protect the disembarkment of the troops, which was 
accomplished in secrecy and silence. 

The precipice now remained to be ascended; aiftl 
i;vith infinite labour and difficulty, the troops sustaining 
themselves by the rugged projections of the rock, and 
the branches of the trees and plants, which sprang from 
innumerable clefts into which it was every where bro- 
ken, they at last attained the summit, and immediately 
formed in order of battle.* 

The marquis de Montcalm, when apprised that the 
enemy was in actual possession of the heights of Abra- 
ham, abandoned his- strong camp of Montmorehcie, 
and advanced to the attack of the English army with 

■ great intrepidity. A very warm engagement ensued ; 
and general Wolfe, who stood conspicuous on the front 
of t£e line, received a shot in the wrist : wrapping a 
handkerchief, around it, he seemed not to notice the 
wound, but continued giving orders without the least 
But advancing at the head of tbe grenadiers, 
pierced his breast, and compelled him to 
r^jijlpot, a little distant from the field of action, 

' W^cif^'ftc expressed the most eager anxiety to learn the 
fate of the battle. After an interval of suspense, be 
was told that the enemy were visibly broken; and, re- 
clining his head on the arm of an officer who stood near 
him, >he was in a short time aroused with the <iibta^it 
sound of " t\il$ fly!" ** Who fly?" exclaimed the 

** Belsbam'f Mtmoirf of the Kings of Great Britain^ vol. ii. p. S79. 
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Hviii^ hero. On bring loH " the French," " ther 
(sttid he) I (lie cunient ;" snd almost immediately ex 
pired ill iBe arn« of the virtury, 
170.0. 

The tnme love of ^Inry find fcarleisness of death 
wliicb in so n-spectable b ininiicr distingnishcd ihe Bri 
liih hero, were n<it Ims ciiiispicuous in the conduct <i 
(lie marquio de Montcnlm, hi« compflitur f<ir tictor 
and (nme. Elii i-xpressscd the highest salisfticlioii it 
hcNriiig thnt hl« wound urns- jno rial ;- and nhen liild tha 
lie c<rtlhl survive bul a few lioiirs, (Utickly replied, " S< 
much llir belter: t shttil out then liie to ste ilie siirTcii' 
del of Quebec," 

Brigadier geuera I Monckton, the second English officci 
was dun;;en>Usly wounded; and the chirf command de- 
volved upon general Toniisend, wtiu completed tbc de- 
feat of the French. This important victory was gsinec 
at the expeii>'C of bctneen five o4id sis buridred' men 
Quebec surrendered by capitulation tO'lhe Engl isli, site 1 
a severe campaign of three months. The t<illowin{ 
jear, the white proiince of Canada was reduced by tht 
jnudunce atid activity of general Arnlitr.^t, a:id has siiici 
remained aoncxed to the Ikitish empi 

The sam. 
West Indies 
JIariinico, St. Viu 

ami in 1763, a definitive treaty of peace was aettlei; 
betneen Great liritain, France, and Spain. By thi! 
irealy, the Englibb ceded to (ha French steveral island! 
which bad been taken from ibem in the.Wcst Indies 
but the whole continent of Noilh America was left it 
the poiisession of the Bi ilis'i. 



I to the Ikitiiih empirp. 
^essattcnded the ' !3riti,li Brins^.|Ul 
the two following ^an, the latmaJ 
lucent, and Havannah, were s«bdv^ 
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During the war, tbe coloorea furnished 23,800 men 
to cu-operale with ihc BritUb regular forces iu Noith 
America. Many of tbe several privates who gained 
such laurels by their singular bravery on the plains of 
Abraham, wben Wolfe died in the amis of victory, were 
oalives of Mastiacbuaetts. AVben Martinico was at- 
tacked in 1671, and tbti British force was greatly WEuk- 
eped by sicknesi and death, tbe timely arrival of ihe 
New Eti^and troops enabled the I'ormer to prosecute 
tbe reduction of that i»l«nd with success. I'bey also 
arrived at the Havaunah at a critical period, and by 
tbeir junction with tbe Britiiili, facilitated the c»u<iue.i>t 
of that place. Their fidelity, activity, and coariige, wi-re 
such as to £atD tbe ajiprubation and cunfidetice of the 
Biitisb officers. 

At this period, the arms of Great Britain had receinly 
bveo tiKceHsfuI io every part of ilie globe. Power, buw- 
ever, like all things human, has its limits ; and ihere is 
an elected point of grandeur wbicb setros to todicate 
a deacent. Tbe kingdoms of Europe looked wiifa a 
jealous eye upon Britain after ibe act)ui>itiun of sucb 
imotense powi^r and territory. A tide of prosperity has 

^a timQareflect upon oalionsai upon. individuals, tience 
^he4feughtines9of Britain was heightened by faer lata 

j!«ipbqite«1fi| wliJM the high ideas of liheny and indepen- 
di^lCe which were nurtured in the colonies by their 
local situation, and the slate of socii.ry in the iiew 
world, were increased by the removal ot hostile neigh- 
bours. Thus prepared, the »eds of discord were «oou 
£own between tlie pniL^nl state and -the colonies, which - 
speeililv sprang up to the rending or the empire, and 
n-duci^ the power aud grandeur of the Bi iii>h nation. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

Seminary of learning at Providence in Rhode hland-^ 
Dartmouth Colkge — Controversif between Great BntaiH 
and ike coifmies-^Spirited opposition to the stamp aci^^ 
Its repeal'—Nevf pfan of raising a revenve in America 
• — Arrival of the British troops — Massacre of the 5tk 
of March — The tea thrown info the sea at Bostan^^ 

• - < 

Arbitrary proceedings of the British parliament --Cam^ 
finen-tal congress meet at Philadelphia — The Nets E^g' 
land colonies prepare for uar, 

1764. 

iVpFER the eslablishment of peace,, the Af»«rica« 
colonies increased in knowledge, as well ailn qpulenca- 
and population. This year a college was established i* 
Rhode Island, and incorporated by a charter from the^ 
Jfgislative assembly of that colony. Tbift insCitutioii 
was first founded at Warren, and removed to it9'4^rcfl|i04 
■sKuation in 1770, where a large aid elegyi4j||p|jii||^; 
in an elevated situation, had been erected ^mHHm 
cemmodation^ by the generaus donations of y4* <M iH^i i i ft 
chiefly from the town of Providence. The qott^lnSwP-. 
•te-r orders, that the president and the greatest pait.ol; 
the trustees must be of the baptist persuasion-. 

Tlie inhabitants of New limnpshire, like those of the 
other New England settlements, were ^st i n&y ished . . for 
tbcir attention to the promotion of litmBbre.: Tn 176j^| 
n seminary of learning was established at IlMjlDfver, ia. 
that province, and received a royal charter. Dr. Eleazar 
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Wheeiock, of Lebanon in Connecticut, was its principal 
founder and first president. His original design was to 
promote science among the Indian youth. I'he friends 
of religion and humanity assisted his benevolent exer- 
tions l?y.. their numerous presents; It was named Dart- 
mouth College, in honour of the earl of Dartmouth, 
one of its most liberal benefactors. In 177 1> & com- 
mencement was first held in that place. 

Previously to the establishment of the above mentioned 
seminary of learning, Great Britain, elated by her re- 
cent prosperity, had already formed and proposed a 
plan, which tended to subvert the privileges of th^ colo- 
nies ; and they, animated with an ardent love of liberty, 
had already exhibited a determined spirit of resistance, 
^Ir. Berna.rd, a man of arbitrary principles, was ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. Pownall in the government of 
^Ias3a:chvi8etts ^ atid the termination of the French war, 
^hich involved the British nation in a debt to a very 
great amount, was selected as a proper time to introduce 
the project of taxing the colonics by act of parliament. 
The Massachusetts agent having given intelligence of 
this ij^ptioD, the house of representatives asserted, in 
rh^ n^H|rxplicit terms, that the sole right ( f granting 
the m^^ of the people of the province was vested iu 
thecp ; and that the power claimed by the parent country 
of imposing duties upon a people who are not reptc- 
seated in the house of commons, was irreconcilable with 
their privileges. Great Britain, on the other hand', 
cpntended that her parliament was invested with autho- 
rity to levy taxes on any part of the royal dominions. 
Accordi^ly^ in the year 1765, Mr. Grenville brought 
into the%puse of commons, his celebrated act fur im« 
yosipg stciiDp duties in America. After an. animated 
L 2 
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<lel>a(e, the bill passed both houses, and received the 
royal assent. 

This act roused all the energy of the colonies, and 
they made the^ most spirited exertions to resist the en- 
croachments of the British ministry. They entered into 
an association against importing British manufactures 
till the stamp act should be repealed. A continental 
congress, composed of deputies from nine of the pro* 
vinces met at New York, and asserted in energetic 
terms, their exemption from all taxes not imposed by 
their own representatives. The day on which the ope- 
ration of the act was to commence, was ushered in, both 
in Boston and Portsmouth, by a funeral tolling of the 
bells. The people resolved to risk all consequences 
rather than use the paper required by law, and used 
such a variety of legal and illegal methods to emancipate 
themselves from this encroachment upon their liberty, 
that nothing but a repeal of the stamp act could preveut 
the immediate commencement of a civil war. 

After much debating, and two protests in the house 
of lords, and passing an act called the declaratory act, 
for securing the dependence of America on th».parent 
country, the stamp act was repealed, March !BK|7 66. 
This event occasioned great satisfaction in Lotia^^; and 
the intelligence was received in America with the most 
li^cly emotions of joy. 

As the stamp act was not repealed upon American 
principles, in June 17679 a bill had been decided on 
ill the cabinet for imposing duties on glass, paper, pain- 
ters' colours, and tea, imported into the colonies from 
Great Britain. In order to manage the revenue col- 
lected by these duties, in 1768, a board of commissionen 
HQs placed in Boston. This measure excited suck t 
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violent ferment among the inhabitants of that town, that 
two regiments of British troops and some armed ves- 
fcel» were ordered thither to support and assist the com- 
missioners. 

The province of Massachusetts continued with un- 
shaken firmness to defend their privileges, and their 
example was followed by the other colonies. Among 
other methods which were used to procure a repeal of 
these duties, they entered into a nron-importation agree- 
ment. This measure distressed the manufacturers in 
Great Britain : and at length, the ministry were induced 
to repeal all the duties, except that of three pence per 
pound on tea. 

The stationing of a military force in Massachusetts, 
produced an event which threatened effects extensively 
serious. On the 2nd of March, an affray took place 
between a private soldier and an inhabitant of Boston ; 
and at length several on both sides were involved in the 
quarrel. On the 5th of March, a more dreadful scene 
ensued. The king's troops fired upon the men who 
were collected to insult them ; killed four, and wounded 
several cabers. This event excited such violent commo- 
tions illume town of Boston, that nothing but an imme- 
diate erigagement to remove the troops, together with 
the advice of moderate men, prevented the inhabitants 
from attacking the soldiers. The killed were buried in 
one vault, in the most respectful manner. Captain 
Preston, who commanded this party of soldiers, was 
committed to prison, and afterwards tried ; yet as it 
appeared that the British soldiers were threatened, 
abused, apd rnMrited before they fired, the captain and 
five of bis men were acquitted ; two only being found 
guilty of man-slaughter. The result of this verdict re«^ 
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fleeted great honour on John. Adams and Josiab Quin- 
cy, esqrs. the prisoners* counsel ; gentlemen \vho had 
invariably shown the warmest zeal, and devoted the 
most splendid talents in the cause of freedom ; and also 
on the integrity of the jury, who ventured to give an 
upright verdict in defiance of popular opinions. 

1771. 

The inhabitants of Massachusetts were also highly 
irritated by the provision which was made in Britain 
for paying the salaries of the governor and judges by 
the crown, and thus rendering them independent of the 
people. 

At the period when the duties on the other articles 
were repealed, the only reason assigned by the British 
minister for retaining that on tea, was to support the 
- parliament's right of taxation. The Americans,, there- 
fore, in denying their right, discontinued the importa- 
tion of that commodity. To compel them, to submis- 
sion, this aTticle was sent into'all the colonies, attended 
with the duty. In order to prevent the liberties of a 
great country from being sacrificed by inconsiderate 
purchasers, whole cargoes of tea were returned from 
New York and Philadelphia, and that whichViigKs sejit 
to Charlestown, was landed and stored, but not ofTeied 
for sale. 

1773. 

As, from a combination of circumstances, the return 
of the tea from Boston was rendered impossible, the 
province of Massachusetts ventured upon a more des« 
perate remedy. - Seventeen persons, dressed as Indians, 
broke open two hundred and forty-two. chests of the tea, 
»n4 without doing any other i^amage, discharged their 
a ntenti into the oceans .... 
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177-*. 
Upon rccei\ing intelligence of these proceedings, 

the British parliament were filled with indignation 

against the people of Boston ; and in order to revenge 

the opposition which they jiad exhibited against their 

aiuhuril^'i pasaed an act, called the Boston Port-bilI» 

by.whirh the port of that town was legally precluded 

froin the privilege of landing and d:scharging, or from 

lading nnd shipping goods, wares, and merchandise. 

Other oppressive hills were soon after passed, in order 

to piuiish the inhabitants of Boston, and deprive the 

coloRists of their privileges ; which served, however, to 

cem^m: their uuson, and slrtngthen their resolutions to 

resist the arbitrary impositions of the parent state^^ 

.Whil^ the coitbinattofi of the other colonies to stfp- 

port lE^toB w«s gatniDg strength, new mslters of dis« 

sMtioQ daily arose in Massachusetts; The resolution' 

ol- slMltting the port of Boston was no sooner taken, 

tbwi it'wBS ^etenained to oirdera:inilitary force to that> 

tnwn. -General Gage^: the commander ia chief of the: 

n6yal' forces in* North America, was aUo sent with the; 

^^^iTOiial capacity of governor of Massachusetts^ Sooi» 

a&er; his- arrival, two regimeats were landed in Bostoiu 

T^bese troops were by degrees reinforced with others 

iUoL Ireland, New Yokrk, Halifax, and Quebec. 

;. Ubawed by thei^e aribitrary proceedings, the people 

Qontinuod to defend their privileges with iofiextble Teao*> 

littio». Several of the new counseliurs declined an. 

acceptance of the appointment. These who. accepted. 

w«rQ obliged to resigo, in order to preserve their lives 

and pc^fCCHes from the multitude ; and the new judges 

were i titer rupted in the discharge of their official duty,, 

The popular resentment rose to such a pitch, that in a 
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short time the new counsellore and commissioners of 
customs, and all who had taken an active part in 
favour of Great Britain, were obliged to screen them- 
selves in Boston. 

177*. 

At this |>eriod, the provincial congress of Matsaclio-' 
setts, which was composed of deputies from every tcywa 
and district in the county of 'Suffolk, exercised all the 
semblance of government which existed in that proYincc 
Under the simple style of recommendations, they organ* 
ised the militia, made jordinances respecting public 
monies, and such farther regulations as were necessary 
for preserving order, and defending themselves against 
the British troops. . . . ' 

Soon after the. intelligence. x>f the Boston Port-bill 
reached America,, the ^puties of the colonies oooaeiied 
at Philadelphia, and passed several spirited reselotionsy 
approving the opposition of the inhabitants ji^f 'Massa* 
chttseUsto the acbitmry proceedings of the British mi*, 
nistry,: and xleclaring their determination ■ to support' 
them* They drew up a declaration ibf their .rights, which 
they asserted, were infringed by the British parliamenlf 
in claiming a power of taxing the colonies withottt. their, 
consent. They also, entered into .an. association, fay 
which they bound themselves and fheir' constituents W 
discontinue the . importatiorn^iof British goods till these 
ofaaoxious acts should be • Repealed. iCongres* •i^ext- 
fnuned a bold and spirited remonstrance to 'theking^i 
solicitinga redress of grievances ; also an address 1o the- 
English nation ; one to the colonies ; and another to 
the French inhabitants of Canada. These 'papHV y^en^ 
executed with: uncommon fortitude and enefgy^": 
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After the congressional proceedings reached Great 
Britain, several other oppressive acts were passed againist 
the colonies ; and as matters had proceeded so for as 
to preclude ail hopes of a reconciliation, the New Eng- 
land colonies were assiduous in preparing for war. 

In order to' account for that ardent love of liberty 
which stimulated the New England colonies to resist the 
arbitrary encroachments of the parent state, let it be 
remembered, that this country was first settled by those 
who had groaned under the yoke of oppression and re- 
ligious persecution in thrir native country, llie tyranny 
of the British -igovernment, which compelled them to seek 
an asylum in the new world, impressed their minds with 
high ideas of their civil and religious liberties, and the 
caratbey took to preserve them inviolate, was evinced 
by their early policy and establishments. 

As their charters gave them the power of choosing 
their own officers, these ideas were confirmed and heigh- 
tened by the habits of acting as freemen. Whenever 
they conceived their liberties in danger, we find traits 
of the same spirit which severed them from Britain. 
This habit of resisting every encroachment in its infancy 
invigorated their minds, and prepared them for greater 
eKertioDS, when the tyranny of Britain attempted to 
subjugate them by fJEirther innovations. 

The sagacity of the Americans is also greatly to be 
admired. It has been justly observed, that ** the annals 
of other nations have produced instances of successful 
-Struggles against a yoke previously imposed ; but the 
records of history do not furnish an example of a peo« 
pie, whose penetration had anticipated the operations of 
tyranny ; and whose spirit had disdained to suffer an 
infringement upon their liberties." 
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The long period which elapsed between the stkmp 
Actt and the commenceraent of hostilities, called forth 
the roost distinguished abilities, and developed characters 
which will be retneipbered with inimortal honour in 
the annals of America. The writings of these eminent 
men diffused knowledge aknong the great body of the 
people^ and they became well acquainted with the 
grounds of the dispute between Britain and the colonies. 
The flame of liberty which was first kindled in New 
.England, enlightened the continent ; and to their early 
exertions the other colonies in a great measure owe their 
liberty and independence. The force of public opinion, 
the energy of American counsels, and their final success 
in- arms, gave rise to one of the most extraordinary 
revolutions in history, replete with the most iipportant 
consequences to mankinds 



CHAP. xvir. ^ 

I 

Commencement of kostililies lat Lexington — BoBton in* 
Tested by n proxincial atmy — FnbUc fast-^Tkonderoga 
€ind Croron Point taken — Reinforcements arrive ftrfin 
Great Brit ainr^ Bunker Hill battle — Tht continental 
congress organize a regtdar arm-^^ and appoint general 
Washington commander in chief — Faimouth burnt hy 
the British — The Canada expedition — -The colonies of 
Virginiaj North and South Carolina, expel their go- 
vemors, 

J-HE important era at length arrived, in which the 
Americans had no alternative, but to submit to the im* 
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fmitiansof the .arbitrary power, or refer their cause to 
the decision of arms. 

1775. 
G«|)eral Gage, being informed that the provjnciaU 
had deposited military stores at Worcestei- and Con- 
cord, sent a number of British troops to dehtroy thcra. 
This detachment m,et a company of militia, who were 
assembled at Lexington to oppose their. de:»ign. Major 
Pitcairn, the Britiith officer who led tlie advanced corps, 
commanded .them to disperse; and. upon their still con* 
tiouing ID a body, discharged his pistoU and ordered his 
soldiers to fire. A skirmish ensued, and several of the 
militia wece killed* The regulars proceeded to Con- 
cord, and destroyed the stores. ^.JOu their return, they 
Wjsre att^ked and terribly harassed .by a large body of 
ptoitinc^ialsy who fired from behind fences and walls. 

At Lexington, the Britis^h . were joined by a detach-* 
ment of 9OO men, under lord Percy, who had beeji 
sent out by, general. Gage, to. support lieutenant-colonel 
Smith. This reinforcement, having two pieces of can* 
iioti^ awed the provincials, and kept them at a greater 
distance ; but jthey continued a constant, though irregular 
aqd scatteringfire, which did great execution. At length, 
the royal detachment reached Bunker's hill, woin down 
with excessive fatigue, havjng travelled that day between 
thirty anfl , forty miles. The next day they reached 
Boston.. The British had 65 killed, 1^0 wounded, and 
~48^,roade prisoners., The Americans had. 50 killed, and 
3.9 wounded and missjllig. 

To prevent the people in Boston from joining their 
countrymen, general Gage agreed to permit the inha- 
bitants to rempve with, their familieis and effects if they 
wpuW. deliver their arnis. A large numb9r complio.i! 
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with this condition, and ihe agreement was at fi«< 
punctually observed. But in a short time be t reach- 
eroubly detained many, suspecting that if the enemies oi 
the British government were all safely removed, the 
town would be set on fire. 

The provincial congress of Massachusetts, whicii wai 
in session at the time of Lexington battle, voted that 
an army of 30,00Q men should immediately be raised; 
that 13,^00 should be of their own province ; and that 
a letter and delegates should be sent to the other New 
England colonies^ In consequence of which, Boston 
was invested by ao army of 20,000 men ; and the 
command of this foree was given to jgeneral Ward. 
Tliey were soon aftteY joined by a large body of^Con- 
necticut troops, under the comnmnd of general Put- 
nam, a brave and experienced officer. The congress 
also recommended a gemeraJ fa:it to be observed on the 
IK^h of July, through all the colonies. 

As the necessity of securing Ticonderoga was early 
Attended to by many in New England, colonel Arnold 
was sent from Connecticut, to engage the people on the 
^ew Hampshire grants in this expedition ; and being 
Joined by .cohjyuel Etheo Allen, of Bennington, who 
raised ^ body of Iroops for this purpose, they surprised 
the garrison of Tieondcroga, and took it with its military 
stores, without the loss of ;» single man. Cj*owii Point 
was token the same day hy colonel Seth ^yarner. By 
this expedi4^n iiht Americam obtained the command 
of Lake Chtkmplaiu, which secured them a passage 
into Canada. 

1775. 

On the 25th of May, three distinguished British ge- 
neralsi Howe, Burgoyne^ ajoid Clinton, with a great part 



of the troops vlucb were ordered from Great Britain, 

. arrived in Botton. After general Gage was tlius rein- 

I fuitred, be ksued a proclamation, declaring the province 

- of Massachuaetb to tie in a slate of rebellion ; an;l 

ofierii^ pardon to all« except Saraoel A<lam$ and J(»ha 

Hancoc)^ pro%ided tht-y mould immediately lny doun 

tbeir armt, and feturn to tlieir rrs|iective occupations* 

Tbc Americans, snppofing this proclamation to be a 

prelude ior hostilities, prcpareil (or action. On the Huh 

' of June, a detachment of lOOO men took pis^ession of 

Breed's hill, and laboured during the night with such 

diligence, that by the dawn of day they had thrown up 

a redoubt about e^ht rods square. The British, at 

day^lig^t, began a' heavy finng from their ships, and 

£roui tbeir fortifications at CopH hill, and an incessaiiC 

shower of shot and bombb were poured upon the Ame* 

tiCED Works; yet but one man wa$ killed. About nouni 

3000 Britifth troops, the flower of the army, were senl 

lo dislodge them from this po»t. I'hey advanced deli* 

bcratclyy ihiU tbeir artillery niigbt <lemol)sh the new 

waited works* The Americans reserved their fire ^ till 

the ^ar appffoocb of tbeir enemies, and then began such 

a furious and incattant ditcbargf of small arms, thai 

the royal troops retrcal«4 wUk prctipitatjon. The ofii- 

ccrs rallied, and ptisbed them forward iritb tbeir swordi, 

but they w«rc a (teamd time Migtd to retreat. 

The officers, aniaoUcd milk • biglb sense of British 
btMV>ur» being deteroMoed to carry tbeir point in spite 
pf all opposition^ redoubled tbcir exertions, and general 
Clinton arrived and joined tbem a$ this critical moment. 
Their united and strenuous eft>rts succeeded in renewing 
the attack-; and as tbe potrder of the Americans btgan 
\o fail* the Britub U leogtb coaipelled them -to abandon 
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their |>ost. During the bloody conflict, gehchil G^ 
ordered Charlestowh to* be set on fire, and nearly four 

* hundred houses, inchidirig five public buildings, w^^e 
destroyed. But thcnigh this town was a place of great 
rrade, the loss did not discourage the Americans, who 
were indiflbrent to property when put in compctitioa 
with liberty. Fifteen hundred Americans were enga^ 
in this action, 77 ^ere killed, and 278 wounded and 
missing. The death of (he btdve and accbitopHshed 
gt*nera! Warren, Who fought as a volunteer, was'tmrti- 
rufarly lamented. The royal arWy lost 1054 ; '19 com- 
missioned officferswer^ killed, and 70 nibrewcre^oDod- 
cd. The battle of Quebec in 17 ^9p whith gavfc 6reat 
Britain the possessidn of Canada, was not so desfrdctiVe 
to her officers, as thTs attack of a slight ent^hcbmeot ; 
the work of a- few hours dttly. 

The Americans feared ihtit the British tr(k>|A '^rbtild 
pu&h the advantage they had gained, and itiaych -Imlitie^ 
diately to the head quai^ters at Cambridge, w^hic^h 'Wlefe 
in no state of defence. 'But they advance no ^iaftbtfr 

* than Bunker^s hill, wheie'th^y fhr^w'Up works fdrflDeftr 
own seeifrity. The pronnciah did the >«attie'«)ii ^ros^ 
pect hill, in front df them, about half ^wtty to Cam- 
bridge. 

The spirit displayed by fha ttoops -dilring fbh battle, 
encouragefi the second contirienfal congress, 'cotiveaiNl 
At Phiiadelflhia, after a military opposition to Britain 
M^as 'Kesoiiried upon, :to 'proceed 'Wftb Alacrity in 'tMr 
preparatidn to carry 'on the war. iD^orge ^W^a^hiifgion, 
esq., a native bf Virginia, was by a unanimous 'vot^ 
Appointed comiminder m chief, lie 'united evei^ qua- 
lity necensaiy to'renderliim eminent in this exalted ^vt^ 
lion. ODitba'2ndof Jtily he nrrived at ^Cambridge, 
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ivhere he was joyfully received, and took command of 
the country militia who ijivested the town of Boston. 

The Massachusetts assembly and continental congress 
both resolved to fit out armed vessels, and cruise upon 
the American coast, to int^cept warlike stores and 
supplies. But preV.iou)ily to their making any captures, 
Falmouth, now Portland, was burnt by captain INIowat, 
by order of the British admiral at Boston. The first 
Rftval attempt of the Americans was crowned with suc- 
cess. Captain Manly, in a continental cruise r, captured 
8 British vessel loaded with mililary stores. 

The chief command in the noithern department was 
given to m^or-general Montgomery, who soon took 
St. Johns and Montreal. In September, a detachment 
from Cambridge, under the command of colonel Ac- 
Dold, was ordered to penetrate into Canada, by the 
way of the Kennebec. After enduring iticredible fa- 
tigue,^ and suffering from sickness and famine, part of 
this detachment joined general Montgomery, and com- 
menced the siege of Quebec. The general at length 
determined to storm the town, and having passed the 
first barrier, he advanced boldly to attack a second 
which wi^ much stronger; when a well-directed fire 
from the enemy put an end to the life of this enterprising 
officer. Most of his other officers shared the same 
fote, and colonel Campbell, ort whom the command 
devolved, thought proper to order a retreat. 

In the mean time, colonel Arnold, at the head of 

'I -I 

550 men, passed to attack St. Rogues, and received a 
wound which disabled him and his party, after sustain* 
ing the whole force of the garrison for three hoUrs, and 
were obliged to yield to superior force. Large numbers 
of the Americitns were made prisoners. Srr Guy Carl- 
M 2 
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ton, the British coinmander» endeavoured to alleviate 
the distressed situation of the eick and wounded among 
them by the most humane and generous conduct.— 
After the failure of this expedition, a series of misfor* 
tunes for some time attended the American operations 
in the north ; and the British gaioed possession of most 
of the places that had been taken firom them. 

Whilst the flame of contention raged in the north,, 
the royal governors m Virginia, North and South Caro- 
lina, were expelled, and obliged to take refuge on board 
men of war. At the close of this year, Great Britain 
beheld all the colonies united against her in the most 
determined opposition. 

Dr. Ramsay observes, that '* as arms were to decide 
the controversy, it was fortunate for the Americans that 
the first blood was drawn in New England. The inha- 
bitants of that country are so contacted with each other 
by descent, manners, religion, politics, and a general 
equality, that the killing of an individual interested 
the whoie^ and made them consider it as a common 



cause." 



The undaupfed courage which the New England 
militia exhibited at Lexington, Concord, and Breed's 
hill, affords a convincing proof how much may be done 
by men inspired with an enthusiasm for liberty, without 
the aid of military discipline. The dispute betw«ei> 
Britain and her colonies had long been a popular sub* 
jjct. . T he prevailing ideas at that time were, a detes- 
tation of arbitrary power, and a determined resolution 
to resist, even with the sword. The people in general 
were well informed respecting the causes of the contest, 
and they had been highly irritated by repeated encroach- 
ments upon their privileges. Whilst their miuds were 
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wrought to this high pitch, those who, previously to 
this period had never seen a battle, durst encounter the 
weli-dibciplined forces of the British nation. 



CHAP. XVIIl. 

Boston evacuated — The British repulsed at Charlestovm-^ 
Jlmerican independence declared — Battle at Long Island 
• — The Americans retreat to New York — Captain Hale 
sent as a spy to Long Island, and executed by the Bri- 
tish-^Rhode Island taken — Desperate situation of 
American affairs — Battles of Trenton and Princetowi 
— Battle of Brandywine — Philadelphia taken — Battle 
of Germantoion — General Burgoyne appointed com- 
mander in the northern department — Ticonderoga aban- 
doned — Battle at Bennington — General Burgoyne's 
army are surrounded on all sides, and surrender* 

X/URING this period, the British troops were block" 
ftded in Boston, and reduced to great distress for want 
of provisions and fuel. On the l6th of February, ge- 
neral Washington proposed a question to the council 
of war, whether a general assault should not be made 
on Boston, the bays of Cambridge and Roxbury being 
froaen over. A negative being given to this question j 
the army determined to possess themselves of Dorches- 
ter heights ; and in order to conceal their design, and 
divert the attention of the garrison, a very heavy ser- 
vice of cannon and mortars began to play upon the 
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town from other directions^ and was continoed for tbre^ 
days. 

1776. 

On the night of the 4th of March, 1200 men were 
employed in erecting works on Dorchester heights; and 
in the morning had completed lines of defence which 
astonished the garrison. The admiral informed general 
Howe, that if the Americans kept possession of these 
heights, he should not be able to keep one of his ma- 
jesty's ships in the harbour.^ It was. therefore deter- 
mined in a council pf war to dislodge them. But the 
expected engagement being prevented by a violent storm, 
the royal army, accompanied by the tories, on the 17th 
of March, evacuated the town. General Washington 
and hid army, immediately after marched into Boston, 
where he was received with the gratitude and respect 
due to a deliverer. 

Jn the following summer, general Clinton and Sir 
Peter Parker were repulsed with great loss at Charles- 
town in South Carolina ; and the southern states, for 
two years and a half, obtained a respite from the cala- 
mities of war. 

On the 4th of July of this memorable year, con^ 
gress published their declaration of independence, whicb 
was perfectly agreeable to the republican habits and 
manners of New England. This measure was warmly 
supported by John Adams, late president of the United 
States, who, on that occasion, strongly urged the imme- 
diate dissolution of all political connexion of the Cblo- 
nies with Great Britain ^ from the voice of the people; 
from the necessity of the measure, in order to obtain 
Assistance; from a regard to consistency ; and from a 
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prospect of glory and happiness which opened beyoild 
the war to a free and independent people. 

The most vigorous exertions were necessary to main" 
tain the independence thus boldly proclaimed. General 
WasbiAgton was statioYied at New York, and engaged in 
fortifying that city and the adjacent islands. General 
HoWe landed bis troops at Staten IsUtid, where, after 
being joined by lord Howe* with a great armament, 
they- sent' proposals for an accommodation with the colo- 
niesy which they unanimously rejected. 

The decision of the controversy being how by bodk 
]»artfes left to the^word, an aCtioli'took place at Lbtig 
Island, in which the Amiericans were surrounded 6n all 
iidest and totally defeated. Thdr nuthb^r 6f killed, 
Ivoottded, libd prisbnert, conBiderdbfy e^iiMded 1^00. 
AftiT^tlliB'bi*ttre;tlfe()\0eri<f^h atHhy, ^hiidk. totftisted 
of 9000 mien, ^etrcirted to Ne^ York, 'ubder td^er tif 
• thick *fog, Wbidb ^omiealed ibem from the British. 

'At this netreat left the iBritisb in4x»iipl^e{poS!«e«6ioti 
of.iMew Yofk, Gentfal WasbiDgfon mt^ '(iittraiidy d»* 
«h:otts iof olkt^iing infomifttioi) of ibair sitiiaHion, fbeit 
m«ngth,iinfl fotuiae iiioviemants. IFor tbis purpose h% 
applied to-coloMl Kpo^ltoa, and^dMired bim to adopt 
toiue^modedf gaining tb«>mecessai;y Jnformatiofv <CoIom1 
ICiiowltpn'Communictftod 4bis truest lo'cop^iihi Nathan 
Hale, of Connecticiit, ^wfao 4)elon08d )o bis yegim0nt.>*«- 
** This^oung'oflker, -aaiinMOBd by « tense of duty^uod 
edosfdeffng:tbatAn opportunity pteseated ittelf 'i>y which 
he'Oaight :be utdful JX>im*ccvaiMry.t at onee offered him* 
9tlf at « volunteer. for thit haaavdoiis service. He passed 
in disguise to Long Island, examined every part of the 
British army, and obtained every possible iirformation 
respecting their situation and future operations. In his 



atteint>t, however^ to return, be was aj^rcliendcdt car^ 
ried before Sir William Howe; aiu) tbe (>roof of hit 
object was so clear, that be frankly acknowledged wfao 
be was, and wbat were bis views. Tbe following morn- 
ing be was executed in a most unfeeling manner. A 
clergyman, wbose attendance he desired, was refused 
bim ; and a bible for a few moments' derptioo was not 
procured, altbougb be earnestly requested it. Tbe let- 
ters w bicb be wrote to bis friends on tbe morning of bis 
execution were destroyed, and tbis extraordinary rea- 
son given by tbe provost marsball : '* That tbe rebels 
should not know that 4bey bad a man rn their ariny 
who could die with so niueb firmness." 

*' Unknown to all around hrmv without a s>ag1e friend 
to offer itim the least consolation, Ibtis fell as AmtabU 
and as worthy a young man as America eould' hasi^if 
INfitb tbis his dyii)g observation, *' That he only kiatii|« 
ed that be* bad but one life to lose foT bis country .''*-* 
liteither the expectation of promotion, nor of pecuniary 
reward, induced bim to tbe AUempt* A stf nae^ of duty } 
a hope that in this livay be might be uatfiil Co bis conn* 
Iry ; sum! an opinion which he had adopted, that «vefy 
kind of service naeesiary to the public good became 
honourable by its being necessary; were the great mo* 
tAit% whictb induced him lo engage in an enterprise, hfj 
which his connexions losi a most amiable friend^ nod 
^his country one of lis most promising enppor4ers.^ * . 
. At the clese of ibe year 177£t the affaiM of Iba 
United -States wore a gloomy aspect. . IIm city of New 
Voi^k was abandoned by the Americans, and taken by 

* The cenpiler of the History of New'Englane it indebted to 
geoersl Hull, of Newton^ for. tttit interettiDg accoant of captaia 
Hide. 
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•the British. They had gained pcHscsMon of York Is- 
land« iiy taking fort Washington and fort Lee ; and were 
atso successful at the Jerseys, The Americans were 
ex])elled from Canada; their army was continually di« 
minbhing, and was to be dismissed at the end of ths 
year. Notwithstanding all ihese disastrous eveuts» 
congress resolved to abide by their declared indepen- 
dence ; they made the most strenuous efforts to rouso 
the colonies to vigorous exertions ; and proffered free- 
dom of tra<'e to any foreign nation, trusting the events 
to pn)vidence, and risking all consequences. 
- During the ro^al successes iiv. the Jerseys, general 
Clinton, with four brigades of British and Hessian 
<C0op, and a squadron of men of war under Sir Peter 
Parker, wza sent to attempt ihe conquest of Rhode 
Inland. It was taken without the loss of a man, the 
American forces being incapable of making effectual 
resistanc«.*^In this alarming crisis of affairs, general 
Washington re-crossed Ihe Delaware, with abi:ut 2200 
men, and attacked a body of Hessians who were posted 
ju Trenton, and took 900 prisoners ; who, supposing it 
{inposstble fur the Americans, under their disadvantages, 
to commence ofSenstvc operations, were in a state of 
|)erfect security. 

1777. 
In th^ beginning of this' year, general Wabhington 
gained another important victory at Princeton. These 
events filled the British with consternation, and deranged 
aJi their plans. The Americans, animated and encou- 
raged, soon recovered part of the Jerseys ; and the 
aAtiit of the United States began to assume a more 
fiivourjitble aspect* 
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On the 24tli of April, a detachment of royalists under 
the command of general IVyon^ of New Yorkt landed 
at Danbury, on the western frontier of Connecticut; 
and with wanton barbarity burnt the place, and de- 
stroyed a large number of valuable articles* A warm 
skirmish ensued, in which the brave general Wooster, 
a native of New Haven, was mortally wounded, and 
his troops compelled to give way* 

After it was discovered that the possession of Phila- 
delphia was the great object of the British movements 
general Washington hazarded an action in order to pror 
tect that city, which took place at Urandy wine creek. 
The Americans were overpowered, and suffered gmt 
loss* After various movements of the regular a^m, 
on the 26th of Septemberi general Howe made his tri- 
lunphal entry into Philadelphia, where he. was most 
cordially received by the royalists. 

On the 4th of October, the two armies were again 
engaged at Germantown ; and though in the commence- 
ment of the action the Americans had the advantage, 
the British were finally victorious. Their succeeding 
operations in order to open the navigation of the Delar 
ware, were. also crowned, with success. 

In the mean time, the command in the northera de* 
partment was- given to general Burgoyne, an officer of 
distinguished repptation. As the. four provii|f:es of New 
England had originally , begun the confederatiqii against 
Britain,' and were the most.active and zealous in. the 
contest, it was thopght that an impresbiqq made up9n 
them would contribute in aii effectual manner to the 
reduction of all the r^st* For thi^ purpose* the general, 
with more than seven thousand well-disciplined troops^ 
aided by several tribes of Indians, was -determined to 
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cnalcean impression on them. The <rampaign opencJ 
with the siege of Ticonderoga. The royal army, within 
a few days after their arrival, had surrounded three 
Ibitrths of the American woi^s at Ticonderogt, and 
mount independence! and laad also advanced a work 
on Sugar hill, nvhfch, when completed, would have in- 
vested 4he continental army on all sides. In this situa- 
tion, general St. Clair resolved to evacuate the post; 
though he was sensible this measure would expose his 
conduct to the severest censures. 

The loss of Ticonderoga and mount Independence, 
spread astonishment and terror through the New Eng- 
htod srtates. Yet, instead of sinkiiTg under the appre- 
iHmsions of danger, they exerted themseives with energy 
in recruiting their army ; and in order to check the pro- 
gress of their British invaders, such numbers of volun- 
teers were daily added, that the people began to recover 
from their first alarm. 

As the principal force of the Amt?rican army ^ay in 
^ front, between general Burgoyne and Albany, he hoped, 
' by'advancing towards them, to reduce them to the neces- 
sity -of fighting, or of retreating to New England. In 
the march of the British towards Albany, several actions 
, took place between them and the Americans, and the 
regulars as well as the Indians, suffered ^ery consider- 
ably in their interest in these different skirmishes. The 
principal action happened at Bennington, when general 
Stark, of New Hampshire, commanded the American 
militia. About 300 men, without bayonets or a single 
piece of artillery, attacked and routed 500 regular 
troops, advantageously posted behind inlrenchmciits, 
furnished with the best arms, and defended with two 
pieces of artillery. Colonel Baum, the British com* 

N 
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nmndtr, and about seven hundrrd men were made 
piisoiuMs, and the artillery and other arms taken by 
the Americans.* 

This.victory restored spirit to the American army« 
and occasioned dejection and dismay to the Biiti!»h« 
The militia collected from all parts of New England to 
retard their progress ; but at length general Burgoyne, 
«rier passing Hudson's river with his army, encamped 
on the bcights and in the plains of Saratoga. An ex- 
tremely severe action took place at Stillwater. Both 
armies sutfered considerable loss ; but the advantage 
was decidedly .with the Americans. From this time 
till near the- middle of October^ skirmit»hes ensued be- 
tween the two armies, and the Biiti^h were greatly ra* 
duced and weakened. In the mean time, militia and 
volunteers were continually arrivihg from New England, 
and at length, general Burgoyne uas invented with an 
army nearly three times the number of his forces* 
When, on the 15th, he found that his troo{ni had only a 
scanty subsistence for three day, and no prospect of a 
speedy relief, he called a council of war, and by tiie 
unanimous' advice of this council, he was induced to 
open a treaty with general Gates, the American com- 
mander, by which it was finally stipulated among other 
articles, that the trdops should march out of their camp 
with the honours of war. The number of those that 
suriendered, amounted to 579^ men, with a quantity, 
of valuable military stores. 

The surrender of Saratoga, forms a mcraorable era 
in the American war. This event occasioned great 

* The taking of 700 prisoners, includes a part of the reinforcement 
of colonel Rreyman, which arrived i>n the field af^er the action, and 
were defeated b^ the Americaus on the same day» 
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^ef and dejection in Britain, wtiile it animated and 
encouraged the Americans ; and the celebrity of cap- 
turing a large array of Britiidi and German troops, soon 
procured them powerful friends in Europe. 

During the three preceding years, the Americans 
bad resisted the arbitrar)^ measures of Britain with the 
sword, without the assistance of any foreign power. In 
the first year, they had exhibited undaunted courage 
in the battles of Lexington and Bunker's hill ; block- 
aded the regular army in Boston ; expelled the royal 
governors ; and repelled the attempts of the British 
against the southern colonies. In the year 177^9 &ni- 
luated with heroic fortitude, they renounced their alle^ 
giance to Great Britain, and declared independence, 
III the most gloomy situation of affairs, during this 
eventful period, we find the Americans, inspired with an 
unconquerable spirit of liberty, peisist in defending 
their recently assumed independence with the sword. 
In 1777» their affairs began to wear a brighter aspect. 
The victory of Bennington paved the way for the cap- 
ture of Burgoyne's army ; and the capture of his army 
was the event which procured them foreign assistance 
in the sabsequent year. It appears from this imperlect 
leview, that^ under heaven, the blessings of liberty and 
independence were chiefiy purchased by the wise coun- 
sels, the undaunted resolution, and the energetic exer- 
tkms of the Americans. However, their success ought 
ever ultimately to be ascribed to the good providence 
of the Lord. From the first settlement, ho Dation had 
ever experienced more extraordinary interpositions of 
providence than America; and at no period were those 
interpositions mire singularly visible^ than duiilig the 
controversy with Britain. 
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CHAR. XIX. 

Treaty bcticeen France and Amenca^ British comm 
mners sent to negociate a peace — Tter terms refect 
— The royal army burn a part of Warren and BriH 
— Philadelphia evacuated — Battle qjf Freehold or Mo 
mouth — The Americans make an unsuccessful attem 
'to regain Rhode Island --The British gain possession 
Savannah — Governor Tryon's destructive expedUi 
into Connecticut— Brave action of general Putnam- 
General JVayne storms Stoney Point -^The Alnericat 
unsuccessful attempt against a post in PtnMcoi' 
Charleston besieged; and surrendered to the British' 
Battle of Camden — Academy of arts' and sciences i 
stituted in Massachusttts-^GeneraP AYnM agrees 
deliver West Point to the British-— Unhappy fatt 
major Andre — Virginia invaded by Arnold — War 
South Carolina— Battle at Eutav springs. 

Soon after the inteUigence of the capt«Te of Burgoy 
reached Europet the kibg of France concluded treati 
of 2llliance,and^o^merce with the United States. TE 
important transaction was the fruit of long negociatio 
As early as 177 ^t congress jent an agent (o^that kin, 
dom with instructions to solicit its , friendship, and 
procure military supplies. Eut the French nation r 
fused to act openly and decidedly in their favour, till tl 
capture of Burgoy ne's amy convinced them that the 
was the utmost probability that the united efforts of tl 
.Americans would finally be successfulr As the Frenc 
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court was now persuaded that it was for their interest 
that the powg- of England should be diminished by the 
separation of the colonies from its government, it was 
finally determined to espouse their cau»e. 

When the Brilir>h iTiinistry were informed of this- 
treaty, they dispatched commissioners to attempt a re- 
conciliation; but found all their endeavours ineffectual. 
In no one place, not immediately commanded by tlie 
British army, was there any attempt to accept, or even 
to deliberate on the propriety of closing with t-he ofi'erS 
o£ Britain. 

Notwithstanding these pacific negociations, the royal 
army continued their devastation with fire and sword. 
In the latter part of May, 500 British and Hessians 
made an excursion from Rhode hland, destroyed a 
number of. stores, and burnt the meeting-house in 
Warren, the church in Bristol, and a considerable num- 
ber pf buildings in each town, in the summer of this 
year, general Clinton, who succeeded general Howe, 
evacuated Philadelphia. In their march to New York 
they were attacked by the Americans, and an action 
took place at Monmouth or Freehold, in which general 
Lee was charged by general Washington, with disobedi^ 
ence and misconduct in retreating before the Britislv 
troops, and was suspended from his command in the 
American army for one year. 

The British had but just completed the removal of 
iheir fleet and army from the Delaware and Philadel- 
phia, to the harbour and city of "Nvw York, when they 
received intelligence that a fleet, which was 'commanded 
by count do Estaing, was on the coast of America, 
Their first object was the surprise of Loid Howes 
fleet in the Delaware, but they arrived too late. The 
N 2 
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arrived by eight in the evening) soon comtnenced alt 
attack; and in the face of an incessant fire of muskets^ 
and of cannon loaded with grape shot, forced their way 
at the point of the bayonet through every obstacle, till 
the van of each column met in the centre of' tht 
works, and the garrison was obliged to surrender at dis* 
crctjon. 

After this successful enterprise, tha state of ~Ma«9a- 
chusetts formed a plan to dislodge the British from a 
fott which they had established on the river Penobicot. 
But, though they collected a considerable force to effect 
this purpose, the whole fleA was destroyed ; and those 
who returned by land were obliged to wander through 
im,mense desarts, whilst a scarcity of provisions au^ 
^1ented their calamity. 

Whilst .^he progress of the war in the northern states 
was marked with devastation and distress, .the affairs 
of the Americans at the southward wore a, more aiarmt 
ing aspect. General Lincoln and count de Estaing wera 
repulsed at Savannah, and the greatest part of Georgia 
^ was subdued. The British army under the cominaDJ 
of Sir Heury Clinton, early in the following year, con^ 
menceil their operations against Charleston, in South 
Carolina. And. though general Lincolp exerted himself 
to the utmost in its defence, he was compelled, after 8 
close Mege, to surrender the town by capitulation. The 
number who surrendered prisoners of war amounted 
to about apOO. 

It is remarkable, that amidst the anxieties and avo» 
cations attending the war, the general court of Massa- 
chusetts passed an act to incorporate and establish a 
respectable literary society, by the name of the AracL- 
Tican Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
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This year general Arnold, a native of Connecticut} 

betrayed the cause which he had often hazarded his 

liiSs to defend ; and formed a scheme f()r delivering West 

Point, of which he had the command/ into the hands 

of the British. The agent that Sir Henry Clinton em* 

ployed in this negociation, was major Andre, in whom 

were united an elegant taste and cultivated mind, with 

the amiable qualities of candour, fidelity, and a delicate 

lease of honour. After an interview with general Clin^ 

tOD^.oa his return tu New York, he was apprehended; 

and a court of general officers being appointed to exa* 

nine his case, he was condemned and executed as a spy. 

His behaviour during his trial was calm and dignified, 

exciting the esteem and compassion even of his enemies, 

who deeply regretted the cruel necessity of saciificing 

his life to policy and the usages of war. . 

1780. 

Whilst the royal forces were plundering Virginia 
under Arnold, now brigadier general in the royal army, 
the war ravaged the two Carolinas. The success of the 
British in reducing Charleston, encouraged Lord Com- 
walli^ to make vigorous exertioas to ii^vade North Caro« 
lina. His progress was retarded by an attempt made 
by the Americans under general Morgan, to gain pos- 
session of the valuable district of Ninety*six. la order 
to counteract this design, lord Cornwallis detached 
lieutenant-colonel Tarlton, with about 1100 men, who 
attacked general Morgan at the Cow-Peasy near Peoolet 
river. The Americans, after an obstinate contest, gained 
a . complete victory. Upwards of 300 of the Briu»)i 
were killed or wounded, and about 500 were taken pri- 
soners. The Americans had only 1? men killed, aad. 
60 wouuded. 
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1781. 

During this desolating war, several actions tooV pUicv 
■between the British and Americans. In the battle of 
Guildford Court^House, and afterwards in that of Camh* 
den, the discipline of veteran troops gained the victory. 
The energetic exertions of general Greene to recover 
South Carolina, were, however, in various instances 
crowned with Mircess; and when in the most gloomy 
state of his affairs, he was advised to retire to Virginia, 
he nobly replied, *^ I will recover South Carolina, ot 
die in the attempt/' After some unimportant skirmishes 
between detached parties of both armies in July and 
August, on the 9th of September general Greene, hav- 
ing assembled about 2000 men, proceeded to attack thi 
British, who, under the command of colonel Stewart 
were posted at -Eutaw springs. A most obstinate battk 
ensued in this place, and continued from nine o'cloci 
•In the morning till five in the afternoon. Genera 
Greene was finally victorious, and the British fled ii 
all directions, after losing upwards of 1100 men. Tlri 
-A«)ericao§ lost about 500, of which number were A 
*^fficers. This brilliant and successful battle may IM 
'considered as ^doling the national war in South Caro* 
Una. 

In the train i)f illustrious men whose merits were de 
veloped by the American revolution, general Greene, i 
native of Rhode Island, holds a distinguished rank. Dr 
Ham say remarks, that he opened the campaign Wttl 
igioomy prospects, but closed it with glory. His unpaid 
and half-naked army had to contend with every thinj 
that the wealth of Britain or the piuntier of Caroline 
•could procure. Under all these disadvantages, he coni' 
pelled superior numbers to retire to the extremity of tbi 
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State, snd confine themselves in the capital and its 
ncjnity. Had not hi** mind been of the firmest texture, 
be would ha\e hceti di^coura(;ed ; but his enemies l'oun4 
lum as formidable in the evening of a defeat as in the 
Morbmg of a victory. * 

Though thf American war exhibited all the ferocious 
passimis of human nature, and of^encd scenes deeply 
vmindifig to the feeling heart, yet it developtnl all the 
energies ok' character ; and during the unequal contest, 
ve contemplate with admirHtion tlte love of country, 
vising in- many instances superior to ev«ry selfish const- 
deration ; an enthusiasm for liberty supplying the place 
of military discipline, and invincible resolution finally 
tttrmounting every obstacle. 



CHAP. XX. 

Lord Cornweilis joins the royal for^6 in Virginki-^Tht 
marquis de la Fai^etU's judiciim* mweniefits^^hord 

. Cornwailis forties Yorktown and Gloactsier — Arnold's 
expedition into Connecticut — Lord Cvrnuallis chseljf 
besieged in Yorktovm — He surrenders — Definitive treat jf 
^' peace^onduded-^ American anny disbanded — General 

. Waahington resigns his commission, and retires to hi$ 
seat in Virginia — DipiculUes after the peace — Hettelfion 
in MassachusettH — tederal constitution established'^^ 
General Washington chosen President — Cimciudmg rt^ 
marks, 

1781. 

Soon after the battle of Guildford Court-House, 
lord CornwalUs retired to Wilmington, .North Carolina) 
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and preferring th« sc-ale of operations Hhich Virginia 
presented, to the narrow one of preserving past con- 
quests, be deterroined to leave South Carolina to be 
defended by iord Rawden. Before the end of April, be 
therefore proceeded to Virginia with a very poirerful 
army, and soon after his arrival, was reinforced by 
1500 men from New York. 

The defensive forces which were opposed to this 
powerful army, were principally intrusted to the' mar- 
quis de la Fayette, who bad been dispatched from the 
main army to watch the motions of lord Comwallis in 
Virginia. Though his force was tnuch inferior to tbat 
of the British general, yet, by a variety of judrcious 
movements, he deranged all his plans, and obliged iiim 
to retreat to Williarasburgh, and to seek protection 
under the British shipping. His lordship soon after 
evacuated Portsmouth, and assiduously exerted himseU 
to fortify Yorktown and Gloucester Point. His whole 
force amounted to about 7000 excellent troops. 

Whilst lord Comwallis was exerting himself to ren* 
der his post impregnable, the French and An>ericans 
were equally active in their attempts to repel their ene- 
mies. On the i4th of September, general Washington 
reached Williamstown, and, with a number of his offi- 
cers, visited count de Grasse, and concerted a plan of 
operation. 

In the mean time, Arnold made an excursion into 
Cofinectfcut, and after burning sixty dwelling-houses in 
New Lofuilon, and eigty-foar stores, attacked lieutenant 
Griswold on Groton hill. Though the garrison defended 
themselves with great resolution, the fort was taken by 
the English, who, with savage cruelty put the men to the 
sword, even after their resistance had ceased. 
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fhe combined armies of France and America began 
tnd conducted the siege of Yorktown with such energy 
mid success, that lord Cornwallis was reduced to the 
Mcessity of preparing for a surrender, or attempting an 
fiCape, He determined upon the latter ; but his design 
was frustrated, and the British works wece linking 
noder the weight of the French and American artillery. 
Ml hopes of relief from New York were aver» and the 
stfength and spirits of the royal army worn down and 
Bxhausted by unremitting fatigue. In this desperate 
litpatiou he sent out a dag, with a letter to general 
(yaihiogton, requesting a cessation of arms for twenty* 
four hours ; that commissioners might be appointed for 
settling the terms of capitulation. This request wat; 
complied with; and on the 1 8th of October, the posts 
of York and Gloucester, with upwards of 7000 pri- 
soners, were surrendered. The reduction of the British 
anny was considered as decisive of the independence 
of America; and occasioned universal traa^orts of joy 
in the great body of the people. 

About three months after the capture of lord Corn* 
(vbIUs was known in Great Britain, the king and pailia<^ 
ment resolved to abandon all ofiensive operations in 
America : and on the 3rd of September, 1783, the defi* 
hitive treaties of peace were concluded with the bellige* 
rent powers. The indefatigable exertions of the American 
commissioners, particularly those^^of John Adams, late 
president of the United States, procured highly advan- 
tageous terms for the Americans. The army was dis- 
banded ; and the magnanimous commander in chief 
tetired to his delightful seat at Mount yei;non, in Vir- 
tfnia. 



J 
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< No sooner was peace restored by the definitive tretty, 
and the British troops witbdrawn from the -coontry, 
than the United States began to experience the defects 
of their general governnfient. Articles of confederation 
and perpetual union had been formed by congrest, and 
submitted to the consideration of the states in the ycmr 
17789 which were, in 1781, ratified as the frame of 
government for the United States. These articles, boW'» 
ever, were formed during the rage of war, when a pria- 
ciple of safety supplied the place of a coersive power, 
by men who had no experience in the art of governing 
an extensive country.^ Hence the numerous defectt ia 
the confederation. 

The long war through which the states had strtiggledt 
involved' them in a debt, which, on the return of peaec^ 
amounted to about forty millions of dollars. To pro- 
vide funds for paying their continental debt, engaged the 
attention of congress for eome time before and after the 
peace. At lengtb, a system for funding, and ultimately 
paying the whole public debt, was completed and offered 
to the states for their ratification. 

The heavy taxes which Massachusetts was obliged to 
lay upon the people in order to comply with the requi- 
sitions of congress, were loudly compliuned of by the 
s'ababitantti of that stale, and canted them to feel in the 
most sensible manner the inconveniences which they 
suffered from a decline, or rather an extinction of 1 pub* 
lie credit, a relaxation of manners, a free use of foreigii 
luxuries, a decay of trade and manu&ctureSr with a 
prevailing scarcity of money. 

The general discontent of the people arose to socb .a 
degree, as to produce acts of violence. In the year 
17 S6, insurrections took place in various parts to ian* 
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pede the sitting of the several couits of justice; and at 
lengthy fi formidable number of insurgents assembled 
with Daniel Shays, who had been at their head, and 
threatened a subversion of the constitutional govern- 
BMnt of the state. The violence and disorder of the 
Iniurgenti became so alarming, that the government 
was under the necessity of emplo^^ing military force to 
snppress them. For this purpose the (lovernor, during 
the winter of this year, detached a body of militia, under 
Che command of general Lincoln, who repaired imme- 
diately to the county of Hampshire, where the iusur* 
gents were principally convened. They attempted to 
gain possession of the military stores in the public 
arsenal at Springfield ; but were resolutely repulsed by 
a small party of militia, under the command of general 
Shepard. This assault was conducted with so little 
order and regularity, that a few discharges from thte 
artillery threw them into confusion, and made them 
retreat in disorder, with the loss of four men. 

The spirited conduct of genera) Shepard, with the 
industry, perseverance; and prudent firmness of general 
iiocoln, dispersed the rebels, drove the leader from 
the state, and restored tranquility. An act of indemnity 
was passed for all the insurgents, except a few of their 
leaders, on condition that they should become peaceable 
subjects, and take the oath of allegiance. The leaders 
afterwards petitioned for and obtained pardon, on conr 
■ditioa that they never should accept, or hold any place 
civi) or military in 'the commonwealth. 

The disagreeable events above recited, were overrule^ 
for great national good ; for, from the obvious defects in 
the articles of confederation, the people were induced 
jtasee.the necessity of establishing a form of govern* 
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nent eqmJ to the exigeocet of ibe tmbfi. Accord 
inglvy delegates from aU the tutet, except Rhode IslaiMi> 
i^ssembled at Philadelphia, in May, }7fr7. After fear 
months deKhwttion, the federal conititution was foriBed^ 
and at diflferent periods adopted by the staitea^ On the 
30th of April, GaoftOK WASHiveTOiTy %»h» had led 
the United States to independence and glory,- wtts ilh- 
augurated president in the city of New York* 

He was succeeded >y the illustrious John Adams, n 
native of New England, by whom the constitution for 
the state of Massachusetts, was drawn up and reported 
to a comriiittee. It underwent some amendment, and 
some alterations ; one of which has since been rrgretted, 
that of taking from the gorernor the power of appoint* 
ing military officers. 

The constitutions of the states of Gonnecticitt and 
Khode Island are founded on the charters %rhich, in 
1662 and 1663, were granted them by Charles ii.^— The 
fcdeial constitution, and severaf state coDStittttioiis, 
agree in preserving the legislative, judiciary^ and ex« 
ecutite branches 0/ governafteAt, seperat^ and distinct 
from each other. — Religiotis liberty is a hmdamentvl 
principle in tie constitutioni «f the respective states* 
Some, indeed, retaia a dntinction betw.een christtam 
and others, with respect t0 thb eligibility to office ; but 
the idea of raising one sect of protestanti to a legpit 
pre-eminence, is universally reprobated. 

Siuoe the adoption of the federal c.oDstitotioa« bam* 
iag has flourished, and new literary institutioDt hata 
teen founded in New England. In 1791 » the legislatttro 
hi the state of Vermont passed an act, estaUtsldng a 
tuiitersity at Burlington, on lake Champlaitir in a de- 
BlEhtrui situation on tht sooth lide of Oaioa thtr> and 



jqqKsinted ttn trastces. The sum of £6000 «a$ se« 
eared by voluntary donation ; part of which i» to be 
applied to the erecting of buildings, and part settled as 
a faod hr the support of the institution. 

In reviewing the history of New England, and the 
late American revolution, we find the wonders of divine 
pffovidence rising conspicuous in every scene. At first, 
we behold a small number of people, who, when op* 
pretaed by cruel persecution, preferred the sacred rights 
of conscience to all earthly enjoyments, and exchanged 
tbehr native country for a dreary wilderness, inhabited 
fey savages. After struggling with complicated hard* 
ihips, they obtained secure settlements, and the wilder- 
sess at length was made to blossom like a rose, by the 
kand of persevering industry ; and though their pros* 
perity was sometimes clouded, }et their misfortunes, 
tod even their prejudices were overruled for good. Those 
who were- driven from Massachusetts by the persecu- 
tion of their brethren, formed new settlements. The 
colonies increased, and rose in wealth, and she iQ" 
terposing hand of heaven protected them under levery 
diflBculty. 

IVben tbe colonies were involved in the distresMiig 
war with Philip, they were enabled to subdue tbaif 
iantge enemies ; when they were deprived of their ckw* 
ian, the siid<ien revolution in England relieved tbei% 
from the oppression of arbitrary power ; wheq the aniled 
Aifortt of the French and their Indian allies were levaUad 
agMnsllhtm, the conquering aroM of Britain and hev 
calooias frnstrated their attempts ; and when tbe impor** 
lam- era at length anived, in which BritM exerted 4ief 
mauiit ttrengih 4o deprive hief coloaiet of Ihair dearly 



